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The question of scrapping the navies 
resulted in scrapping that scrapped the 
Geneva conference. 


q 


Playing golf seems to put everything 
in good shape but the legs. 


q 


HE ATE HIS CAKE 
RINCE CAROL, heir to the Rumanian 
throne, gave up his rights to royal 
honors. and went into voluntary exile 
to live the sort of life that he chose to 
live. He did not care to be restricted in 
any way by the high standing, the dig- 
nity and the solemnity of his position. 
He wantéd to live his own way, and 
he did. 

He was not willing to submit to that 
ancient law of aristocracy—“noblesse 
oblige.” He would not submit to the 
obligations of nobility. He petulantly 

sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
’ like Esau of old. It was simply weak- 
ness in him. His course betrayed his 
lack of firmness and lack of character. 
’ He is now exhibiting the same traits 
again by trying to get back What he 
threw away. He does not ask for the 
throne, he says, but stands ready to 
obey any call from that direction. In 
other words, he invites the Rumanians 
to start a civil war for his personal 
benefit, and the fact that it would cost 
hundreds of lives does not seem to 
bother him at all. He is not worth the 
price. 

You can’t eat you cake and have it, 
Carol. 
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A member of the staff of the Smith- 
sonian Institution issaid to bethe great- 
est whale expert in the world. He has 
probably penetrated deeper into the 
subject than anybody since the time 
of Jonah. 
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SOILED GYPSIES 


HE district councils of Harrow and 
Wembley in England have decided 
to administer a little discipline to the 
unnumbered gypsies wandering in and 
through their confines.. They have had 
their attention called to the fact that 
gypsies are unclean, unsanitary, vermi- 
nous and in many other ways undesir- 
able. ~- 
A doctor whose science and skill had 
for many years been called upon by 
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these “parasites” when their own an- 


cient and traditional charms had fail- 
ed was their chief denunciator. He had 
many times penetrated the interior of 
their “filthy vans,” and he was especial- 
ly horrified at the foul conditions under 
which little children were raised. 

Licensing the wagons, tagging the 
wanderers, census enumerations and 
health inspection weresuggested. These 
steps will disclose facts and conditions 
which will lead to further steps, and 
the little gypsies will in the future have 
a better chance to acquire health and 
learn morality. 

Thus fades romance in the light and 
heat of plain facts. Thesé wanderers 
on the “Romany road,” which they 
splashed with the bright colors of their 
strange and fearful costumes, have long 
figured ‘in song and story and poetical 
dreams. Their mysterious urge to wan- 
der has touched a sympathetic chord 
in all of us. The dark bright eyes of the 
girls,. their music and their dancing, 
their claims of occult powers, their 
clannishness ard _ secretiveness have 
long challenged our interest in these 
peculiar people. - 

But their ways are not modern ways. 
It is time for them to get washed or quit. 
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We note by the government statistics 
that the high cost of living is decreas- 
ing. That’s the only way, though, that 
we have noted it. 
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WHO “CHOOSES”? 

HEN a telegram is limited to 10 

words most people use up every 
one of the alloted spaces. This seems 
to be the case with President Coolidge’s 
pronouncement: “I do not choose, to 
run for president in 1928.” Either that, 
or Mr. Coolidge is strategic. 

His statement, being enigmatic, does 
not clear up anything for the Repub- 
licans. Rather, it befuddles them. 

If Mr. Cooolidge had said, “I will not 
run in 1928,” there would be no. uncer- 
tainty. But use of the word “choose” 
leaves his hat just as much in the ring as 
ever. The statement can only be in- 
terpreted as an expression of personal 
inclination. It may even be an invita- 
tion to his party to nominate him. Then, 
of course, duty comes before self. If 
this is the issue that Mr. Coolidge in- 
tended to create, Will Rogers is quite 








MOUSE, NOTHING \ 
A MOUSE HAS A 


—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
A Certain Big Party is Unafraid of Mice 





correct in asserting that “it is the bes} 
worded. acceptance of a nomin:))., 
ever offered by a president.” 

The Republican party would do 
to nominate Mr. Coolidge, despite | 
own desire in the matter. Mr. Coolic 
is the only candidate behind who | 
party, as a whole, is united. His \ i; 
drawal would leave the G. O. P. as { 
tionally split as the Democrats now 
Mr. Coolidge is the “harmonizer” | 
the Republicans need. With him oy 
the race there would be good reas« 
the Democrats to hope to come b.: 
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A snappy way to wind up a mo\ 
to show the hero kissing the he: 
Strange no producers seem to 
thought of that idea. 

gq 


CAN YOU QUALIFY ? 

HAT is 100 per cent Ameri 

No man should regard hi 
as a 100 per cent American wh: 
not born either in the United Stat. 
in the District of Columbia. His a 
tors must have been living in the | 
ed States when Columbus made hi 
journey to these shores, for it 
that timethe pure blood of Americ 
corrupted by Europeans and 99 pe: 
Americans. 

Physically speaking, the 100 per 
American should be six feet tall c 
ly, he should have a chest measur: 
of 48% inches, and should hay: 
same calf measurement as Jack |): 
sey, which is a fraction less than {hai 
of the largest gorilla in captivity. 

Mentally, the 100 per cent American 
should be able to answer 1000 silly 
questions asked by Thomas A. Edison k 
or Henry Ford. The candidate should 
hold some kind of a degree, cither 
Fahrenheit or Centigrade, from |lar- 
vard, Yale or a state university. 

Patriotically, the candidate should m 
believe that America is the only civil- It 
ized country in the world, that al! pco- fi 
ple not 100 percenters should be (is- m 
posed of by poisoning or some « 
quiet method, that the United Stites cl 
should immediately attack France sui pl 
make her pay her war debts and other u 
gambling bills, and, moreover, that . 
George Washington did, withouta doubt, } 
cut down his father’s family tree with yo 
a toy hatchet, monkeywrench or other 
diabolical device. 

Any person who claims to be 100) per 
cent American and who does not ») 
ure up to these requirements is a f! 
pure and simple, and should be 
back to the country where he « 
from! This includes Indians who ( 
pay their taxes. 
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If you would be happy, learn to pay 
as well as work. All work and no |)! wii 
makes jack, but not much joy. chi 
¢ Cal 
Any time a friend or neighbor 0 hin 
strips us in making money we ca thr 
sume a moral stiperiority, say “mon: ) is J 2! 
not the most important thing in (his HS 
world,” and hint that he is losing his fle 
soul through worship of the dollar. |! oe 
we happen to succeed better than he we HB 
can let him have the same conso|iné BS" 
thoughts. can 
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The Poor Little King Chap! 


AN’T I play at Indians any 
C more?” The plaintive question 

comes from a wistful little figure 
standing before a massive desk in an 
ornate room. From an adjacent window 
a shaft of sunlight causes the child’s 
hair to shine like burnished gold. It 
also illuminates the play-toy American 
Indian headdress which the youthful 
questioner has trundled through ~ nu- 
merous marble corridors en route. 

At the opposite side of the desk a 
bearded man is already standing. His 
bristly gray head had bowed in obei- 
sance ere the boy spoke. For all his 
outward servility this man is firm. His 
voice, though courteous, rings with au- 
thority. Yet his answers are punc- 
tuated by, “your majesty.” 


“Why do you call me that?” the little 
fellow interrupts. “Have they changed 
my name? Ever since grandfather went 
away they have called me that?” 

As gently as he can the man tells the 
child of the need of abandonment of 
fancy and attention to reality that a 
kingship demands, even though the one 
who sits on the throne is not yet six 
and is flaxen-haired. 


“But can’t I ever play anything any 
more?” quakes the small voice despite 
its attempt to be brave. The blue eyes 
fill with tears. “Do I have to leave all 
my playmates?” 

“One more summer at Maima, as a 
child, if it- please your majesty,” re- 
plies the man. He possibly relents 
under pressure of the memory of his 
own childhood. Then in firmer tone: 
“You are now king, and with our help 
you will rule until youeare 18. After 
that you will be king alone and in your 
own right.” 

This might have been, and possibly 
was, the scene in the great royal palace 
in Bucharest when Premier Bratiano 
told Mihai (the English equivalent is 
Michael) that the boy must drop the 
world of make believe to direct the 
destinies of a country now about the 
size of New Mexico and having a popu- 
lation of about 17,000,000. 


A month ago Michael was romping 
with his boom companions, the three 
children of William Culbertson, Ameri- 
can minister to Rumania. They taught 
him how to play at Indians, how to 
throw the baseball (with the loss of 
only a few royal windows, it may be 
said), how to “knuckle down” in mar- 
bles, and all the intricate details of 
Prisoner’s base, blind man’s buff, leap 
frog, hop-skip-and-jump and other 
games so dear to the hearts of Ameri- 
Can youngsters. Together they played 
with an clavatate electric train, a pres- 
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ent in 1924 from the wayward father 
whom Michael has beaten to the throne, 

The Indian headdress was a great joy 
to Michael. He would wear it for hours; 
so long in fact that his crafty grand- 
mother, Queen Marie, capitalized the 
American connection by having Mi- 
chael’s picture taken while in it (see 
Aug. 6th issue.) 

Today the boy king (grandson of a 
Greek king) is privileged to wear a 
crown—if he had one small enough— 
but he readily admits that he would 
much prefer the Indian headdress. Not 
only is he king but he is said to be the 
richest boy in the world. He inherits 
a fortune estimated at $75,000,000. The 
big crown which he will some day 
wear is alone worth $5,000,000. And 
just to think that not so long ago his 
mother, Princess Helen, spent only $300 
on Michael’s clothes and about $50 a 
year on his toys! As an infant Michael 
often cried himself to sleep in a $30 
crib and played with a 10-cent Amer- 
ican rattle. 

When King Ferdinand lay in death 
little Michael was perplexed to under- 
stand why his grandfather, whom he 
held in great awe, did not answer him. 
“Has the clock inside grandpa stop- 
ped?” he asked the weeping Marie. 
Again, when the dead king was being 





Romance Cost Him the Throne 


buried beside his uncle and aunt (the 
latter best known to the world for her 
writings as “Carmen Sylvia”) the child, 
after listening-to the dull boom of the 
guns, inquired in perfect English: 
“What’s all the shooting for?” 

And now as Michael I the boy has 
gone to Maima, a seaport on the Black 
Sea. It will be his last childhood vaca- 
tion. Let us hope that he will make 
the best of it. Once again he will build 
sand castles so as to better visualize 














Will Marie Eclipse Mihai? 


the fairy tales which he never tirés of 
hearing his English governess read to 
him. But his play will be more closely 
watched. His guardians are anxious 
to build up a constitution strong enough 
to cope with the demands of the high 
office. The boy king’s day is divided 
between play and study. He rises at 
eight o’clock, eats lightly, and goes to 
bed at 7:30. And, strange to relate, he 
is not fond of candy. 


Upon his return to Bucharest Michael 
will be handed over to the regency 
council appointed by parliament. It is 
composed of the president of the su- 
preme court, the patriarch of the Ru- 
manian national orthodox church’ and 
Prince Nicholas, brother of the exile 
Carol and an uncle of the king. The 
latter, by the way, has been made next 
in line to the throne. He accompa- 
nied his mother, Queen Marie, on her 
recent American tour. But the council 
is only a figurehead affair; the actual 
ruler will continue to be the veteran 
dictator Bratiano. 

Though Gen. Averescu, former pre- 
mier, publicly embraced his successor, 
Bratiano, and swore allegiance to the 
king chap, it is known that Averescu 
and Bratiano are arch enemies. Bra- 
tiano was one of the real powers be- 
hind the kindly but weak Ferdinand. 
He was in effect a checkmate for Marie, 
who hates him cordially. Though Ma- 





rie was able to force her Prussian-born 
husband into the World war on the side 
. of the Allies she had few other ideas 
in common with Bratiano. 

Bratiano opposes the return of the 


disgraced Prince Carol. In fact, he has 
gone so far as to declare martial law 
and remove doubtful military leaders. 
Marie still thinks that Carol should be 
king. So does Averescu. He, too, was a 
thorn in the side of Marie. Conse- 
quently, if Carol attempts to wrest the 
throne from his son, as he threatens to, 
there will be a crisis. 


Carol, who sacrificed family and po- 
sition for romance, is said to be al- 
ready calling himself “King Carol II.” 
Carol was the only member of the fam- 
ily absent at Ferdinand’s funeral. How- 
ever, he did telegraph Marie to place a 
wreath of white roses on the king’s 
bier in his name. Though the late king 
left Carol nearly half a million dollars, 
one of Ferdinand’s last acts was to put 
in writing the wish that this royal 
black sheep be dropped from the dynas- 
tic succession. Many people think that 
Carol’s escapades hastened the mon- 
arch’s death. 

But there was a curious similarity 
in the love affairs of Ferdinand and 
his exiled son. About the only differ- 
ence was that the former gained a 
throne and Carol lost one. Few who 
could have seen the bearded figure of 
Ferdinand at death, wasted to 80 
pounds by cancer, would have realized 
that he, too, was once involved in 
love’s intrigues. He became the heir 
presumptive when the rightful heir re- 
nounced the throne. The unconven- 
tional and romantic Queen Elizabeth 
(“Carmen Sylvia”) got the idea that 
Ferdinand should marry MNe. Helen 
Vacarescu, one of her ladies in wait- 
ing. Ferdinand did, in fact, fall in love 
with the woman. But his uncle (King 
Carol I) was furious. He feared a non- 
royal match would imperil the dynasty. 
What did he do but imprison Ferdinand 
and send Mile. Vacarescu into exile. 
Now, this lady-in-waiting was such a 
power with Queen Elizabeth 
th&t the latter followed her 
to Venice, and both invited 
Ferdinand to visit them. 
But instead came the jealous 
king. His influence caused 
the Italian authorities to de- 
port Mile. Vacarescu. Queen 
Elizabeth subsequently went 
to Germany where she lost 
her mind. 





THE PATHFINDER 
strong enough’ to place duty of coun- 
try above the call of love, his son was 
not. Carol eventually followed the 
pretty face of Mlle. Lupescu, another 
flame, to Switzerland and then to Paris. 
Having thus demonstrated his unfitness 
for the throne, he agreed to forego the 
right to succession. But how much of 
this was voluntary and how much was 
forced is now being warmly debated. 
At any rate, Carol and the “Titian- 
haired beauty” went to live in a little 
hoyse at Neuilly, France, as plain “Mr. 
and Mrs. Caraiman.” 

Princess Helen has thus far refused 
to divorce her wayward husband. It is 
said that she secretly hoped that, by 
reason of being Michael’s mother, she 
would be a member of the regency 
council. Bratiano was against this, 
contending that Queen Marie’s maneu- 
vers had already injected “too much 
foreign influence in Rumania’s affairs.” 
Having to be content with the title of 
the “Princess Mother,” Helen will con- 
tinue to reside in her modest little brick 
house on Bucharest’s main street. Her 
chief hobby seems to be cooking. Wear- 
ing a checked white apron, the pretty 
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slim princess often bends over the -. 
stove trying out some new recipes ¢j 
her by friends. 

As for Marie—stripped of practi. 
all power through the death of her }, 
band, she refuses to pass into obli, 
as the “Dowager Queen.” Nor does 
intend entering a convent. She s, 
to be getting more publicity than 
new king. She denies any disap) 
ment in not herself being made 1: 
“Had I desired to become regent. 
haughtily explains, “I need onl) 
told the king and he would hay 
ranged it.” 

Though admitting that her hx 
“broken” and her soul “crushed,” \ 
lives up to her reputation as the p 
est queen in Europe by adhering |. 
picturesque veil, but now it is | 
out of respect for her late husbayi. 
That she hopes to be in the limelich; 
as ever is attested by her announced 
desire to again visit the United Stites 
as soon as the period of ‘Mourning js 
over. Her sorrow does not prevent her 
from expressing a desire to see on 
our great nationalconventionsin ac! 
She threatens to write a book about it. 








In Memory of Our Soldier-Dead 





“TP “or more: markers on graves 
of more than 30,000 American 
soldiers who sleep abroad will 
soon be replaced by headstones of white 
Carrara marble. Italian firms were suc- 
cessful in underbidding American com- 
panies for the contract. Some of the 
new markers are expected to be in- 
stalled by the time the American Le- 
gion goes overseas next month to attend 
its Paris convention. 

The headstones will be of two de- 
signs—the cross for Christians and the 
Star of David for Jews. Name, rank, 
regiment, division, state from whence 
the soldier came and date of his death 





The present exiled Carol 
obeyed the dictates of his 
heart by marrying, in 1918, 
Mile. Zizi Lambrino, daugh- 
ter of a Rumanian general. 
Under pressure of the ambi- 
tious Marie who, it is said, 
would have been queen of 
England if the heir to that 
throne before the present 
George had lived, Carol re- 
luctantly consented to give 
up his morganatic wife to 
marry Princess Helen of 
Greece, daughter of. the un- 
fortunate King Constantine. 


But where Ferdinand was 


Proposed memorial chapels. 
St. Mihiel; lower left, Meuse-Argonne; right, Suresnes cemetery. 


will be inscribed on each. Thi 
known dead will be honored with hea 
stones reading alike as follows: 


HERE RESTS IN. HONORED GLORY 
AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
KNOWN BUT TO GOD 


There are eight military cemeteries 
in which American soldiers rest (see 
Oct. 12, 1926, issue). These wil! be 
places of pilgrimage for American Le- 
gion members. 

A system of elaborate yet dignified 
memorial chapels for these cemeteries 
and also for the battlefields on which 
our heroes paid the supreme 
sacrifice is planned by the 
American Battle Monuments 
Commission of which Gen. 
Pershing, now retired, is 
chairman. It is expected 
that they will be completed 
within two years. 





The three main structures 
will commemorate the major 
operations in which ou 
forces participated. [lie 


largest of these, a_ fluted 
white shaft approache: by 
various levels of white ':!- 
ble steps, will be erected 4 
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Upper left, Chateau Thierry; right, 


tp 


Montfaucon to perpetual 
the Meuse-Argonne 
sive which ended in [the 
breaking of the Hindenburs 
line. Heroism of the Amer 
icans at St. Mihiel wil! ‘ive 
in a memorial at Moni 
that will somewhat 

bie the Lincoln memori«! #! 
-Washington. The third ™* 





jor building -will be located 
on a hill at Chateau Thic''): 
overlooking the Marne "’ 
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er, commemorating the American divi- 
sions which battled in the Marne salient. 
The other memorials, smaller but 
equally classic in design, will mark the 
scenes of minor operations in the war. 
There will be a monument at Blanc 
Mont Ridge to honor those divisions 
which served in the Champagne region. 
Another one, near Bony, will signalize 
the services of American divisions with 
the British army. There will be a shaft 
at Ypres, for the 27th and 30th divi- 
sions, and one at Cantigny, for the vet- 
eran first division. An American me- 
morial will also be erected in Belgium, 
at Audenarde, for the 37th and Qist 
divisions. A shaft at Brest, famous 
French war-time port, willbe dedi- 
cated to the memory of the American 
navy. All memorial plans are the work 
of American architects. 


What Is News? 


Many years ago a famous editor de- 
fined news as follows: “If a dog bites a 
man, that is not news. But if a man 
bites a dog, that is news.” 

A lot of printing ink has gone to 
waste since then, but the definition still 
holds good. However, the big job is 
to make the newspapers appreciate it. 
They seem to have the opposite idea. 
For instance: ‘ 

if President Coolidge buys a two- 
pants suit, that’s not news. But if he 
dons cowboy chaps, that’s a riot. 


If Charles M. Schwab is charged with 
war-time profiteering, that’s not news. 
But if he says the country is prosper- 
ous, that’s at least'a column. 

If one group of farmers say they are 
broke, that’s not news, But if swivel- 
chair experts say the income of another 

group has increased, that calls for ed- 
itorials. 

If aman is a credit to his community, 
that’s not news. But if he strays from 
the beaten path—lo! that means black 
headlines, 

If the cost of living has remained up 
in the air for 10 years, that isn’t news. 
But let a man sit on a flagpole for 10 
days, that’s a front page article. 

If John D. Rockefeller gives $1,000,- 
000 to ‘a hospital, that isn’t news, But 
if he gives a dime to a child, that’s 
charity. 

If a filling station holds up autoists, 
that isn’t worth mentioning. But if a 
filling station is held up, then the police 
are jacked up. 

If the wets and drys stopped scrap- 
ping, that wouldn’t be news. But if one 
hands out statistics assailing the other, 
it’s a fake. 

If a widow bares an injustice, that 
isn’t news. But if a bathing beauty 
bares more, it makes a dandy picture 
for the “roties.” 

lf a Senator rants about something, 
that isn’t news. But if a paper prints 
it, that isn’t news either. 

If a dentist says salt and water is 
best for the teeth, that isn’t news. But 
if a toothpaste company advertises that 
its product is better yet, that’s news to 
the dentists, 

And if diplomats say they are striv- 
ing for peace, stall is news to everybody. 
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A Man Who Refuses to Quit 


the man who doesn’t like the 

suggestion that Americans quit 
China until her internal disturbances 
subside. In fact, any mention of such 
a thing causes the 83-year-old shipping 
magnate to express high indignation. 
His business with the Orient is to con- 
tinue, he says—and he says it very 
emphatically. 

Don’t look Capt. Dollar up in “Who’s 
Who”; he isn’t there. Nevertheless he 
is a power on the Pacific coast. The 
popular idea that Robert Dollar has 


Cine ROBERT DOELAR — that’s 


He Looks Like Uncle Sam 


worked himself up from the deck of a 
sailing vessel is in error. His title rests 
on the fact that he is a captain of in- 
dustry rather than one-time skipper. 
Capt. Dollar not only looks like Uncle 
Sam but in spirit is the personification 
of our merchant marine. He has strug- 
gled valiantly to keep the American flag 
on the seas. Probably the leading pro- 
ducer and exporter of lumber in this 
country, heowns several fleets of steam- 
ers, including a round-the-world line. 


“I’m a lumber man,” he characteris- 
tically explains. “I needed a couple of 
oceans in my business so that’s how I 
got into the shipping game.” 

Born in a room above a lumber firm’s 
office at Falkirk, Scotland, Capt. Dollar 
started his career at the age of 12 as an 
office boy with a shipping firm. When 
13 his family emigrated to Canada and 
Robert went to work at a lumber camp 
as cook’s boy. But he would educate 
himself. The story is told that the 
camp boss once caught Robert writing 
on top of a flour barrel. 

“What are you up to?” he demanded. 

“[’ve finished my work,” apologized 
Robert. 

“But what are you doing ” 

“T’'m learning to figure and write.” 

No more was said, and Robert went 
on with his work. It was not long be- 
fore he was writing love letters for the 
ignorant lumberjacks. 

In common with other Scotchmen, 
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} DOLLAR MAXIMS 


1, Fear God. 

2. Be honest. 

3. Work hard. 

4. Be thrifty. 

5. Drink no intoxicants—in these 
days of keen competition liquor and 
business won’t mix. 











Robert was very thrifty. Though his 
pay was only $10 a month he saved 
most of it, and when he was 27 bought 
his first bit of timber land. But he took 
a “sure thing” tip, speculated and went 
broke. Nothing daunted, he kept on 
working and in four years was able to 
pay off all his debts. Then Dame For- 
tune smiled on him, for the lumber man 
for whom he worked took him into 
partnership. 

When Dollar started shipping from 
the Pacific coast he grudged the amount 
of money that he had to pay out in 
ocean transportation. So he bought a 
300-ton vessel. That was the nucleus 
of thenow famous steamship line which 
appropriately bears the dollar sign as 
its trademark. Capt. Dollar induced 
the Chinese to take small pieces of 
wood as well as large. And his ships 
did not return empty—they brought 
back products of the Orient. 

Capt. Dollar has high praise for Chi- 
nese honesty. He remarks: 

“Never try to cheat.a Chinaman. The 
Chinese live strictly up to Confucius’s 
teaching that ‘honesty is the best pol- 
icy. In all my years of trading with 
the Chinese, involving many millions 
of dollars, I have never lost a single 
cent in a bad debt. I wish I could say 
the same of other countries, including 
our own.” 

Unlike some other American export- 
ers, Capt. Dollar sends his customers 
just what they order. There have been 
times when he had a ship unload a 
whole cargo just because timber was 
not cut to the exact size ordered. 

“Retire?” he exelaimed in reply to a 
query. “I may retire in 30 years, but it 
will only be in that way.” 

And he pointed to the ground. 





SAYINGS OF THE TIMES 
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I am going to do one thing only—the one 


thing I know best how to do.—Henry Ford. 

Business is being over-legislated.—Capt. 
Robert Dollar. e 

The farmer should be given a new deal 
for the grave injustice which has been done 
him during the past six years——Henry C. 
Wallace. 

Democracy has more to suffer from apa- 
thetic voters than from dictators.—Ada- 
mantios Polyzodies. 

It is better for children to feel that they 
are leading their own lives——Mrs. Helen 
Taft Manning. 

The dumbest bride is the blonde.—Rev. 
F, V. Loos. 

I haven’t got a face at all; I’ve only 
got two profiles stuck together — —Margot 
Asquith, 
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The "Latest Geneva Fiasco 


HAT happens when an irre- 
sistible force meets an im- 
movable object? This is an 


old brainteaser, but it remained for 
armaments conferences to demonstrate 
the effect. The answer, of course, is 
“nothing.” 

On two occasions delegates have met 
at Geneva to bicker and add to mutual 
mistrust. The reeent three-power af- 
fair was a repetition of the prepara- 
tory conference at Geneva last spring 
when five weeks were spent in wran- 
gling. The only difference was that 
whereas at the former gathering the 
United States and France were dead- 
locked over the question of what role 
the League of Nations would play in 
any treaty arrived at, this time the 
United States and Great Britain were 
at loggerheads. Cruiser strength was 
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the bone of contention for two months 


of debate. Japan’s efforts to mediate 
were in vain. 

It almost seemed as if the experts 
wanted to make the 5-5-3 naval ratio a 
12-12-8 proposition. The United States 
and Great Britain agreed on naval par- 
ity. But—the latter has more ships than 
we have. Therefore Great Britain sug- 
gested that we build up to her strength. 
We objected because of the cost. We in 
turn suggested that Great Britain scrap 
warships to reach our strength. Great 
Britain, in effect. said “never again!” 

But other issues were involved. We 
proposed to limit the tonnage of cruis- 
ers. Great Britain agreed. ~ But—we 
wanted to give each nation the privi- 
lege of building large 6r small ships up 
to this limit, as desired. Great Britain 
objected. Because of its far-flung pos- 
Sessions it would have to specialize in 
small ships. On the other hand, we 
would build large cruisers. Thus we 
would have superiority in battle 
strength. 

Britain wanted to limit not only 
classes of cruisers but classes of guns. 
We opposed this because it would force 
us to build new ships or accept dis- 
parity. 

The American suggestion that the 
time had come to consider abolishment 
of submarines fell on deaf ears. Eng- 





land, remembering the havoc wrought 
by German U-boats, says she cannot 
give up such protection. Japan, too, 
contended that she must have many 
submarines for her coast. This was 
one of the few instances where Japan 
did not side with the United States. 

The worthlessness of statistics as in- 
dications of naval strength was well 
illustrated. It appears that ships are 
not measurable things. Number of ves- 
sels is no indication of strength, ton- 
nage is no indication of armament or 
speed, and gun caliber is no indication 
of range. There really exists no“agreed 
statistics” which take into account all 
these troublesome details. 

At times debate was hectic. Rear Ad-. 
miral Hilary P. Jones’s explanation of 
America’s stand on cruisers caused 
Lord Cecil to bang his fist on the table, 
exclaiming: “This is perfect nonsense.” 
The latter thinks large cruisers sym- 
bolize aggression and small ones de- 
fense. On the request of Hugh S. Gib- 
son, American ambassador to Belgium, 
who had the honor of being made pres- 
ident of .the conference, Lord Cecil 
withdrew his remark. W. C. Bridge- 
man, first lord of the British admiralty, 
denied his country had started a naval- 
building race. Gibson averred that the 
United States scrapped the most ton- 
nage under the Washington treaty 
(which expires in 1934—hence the de- 


sire to reach some other agreement to 


take its place). 

The United States and Great Britain 
each blame the other for the impasse. 
President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State Kellogg are frankly disappointed. 
They fear that the outcome will fur- 
ther encourage “big navy” advocates 
who have already cost taxpayers so 
dearly. 

Any American building program to 


» approximate the present British naval 


strength, it is pointed out, will cost a 
quarter of a billion dollars. And if 
Great Britain in turn builds more ships 
we will have to put out still more 
money. Congress is reluctant to begin 


‘tate in Providence Journal, 
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—Cartcon in Dallas 
There Were No “Yes” Men 


a great navy program because the 
jority of American people want 
expenditures _reduced, not incress 
This desire is not alone prompted 
the humane desire to work for 
peace. The need of post-war retren 
ment has a great deal to do with it. 

As a result of the continual ar: 
ment deadlock, new alliances ar: 
prospect. _France and Italy, countries 
which refused to participate in the most 
recent Geneva conference, are said | 
be planning a mutual agreement. The 
former, incidentally, proposes 132 n 
warships. Meanwhile, Spain, whi 
withdrew from the League of Nati 
suggests a European union. 

' Such are some of the obstacles on the 
road to peace. 


Statue Denied Jew 


The New York Art Commission, 
cording to some Jews, is as preju- 
diced against that race as was Henry 
Ford before he “reformed.” Despite 
the fact that almost one-third of Muan- 
hattan’s population is Jewish, the com- 
mission declared Haym Salomon, Jew- 
ish patriot and financier of the Revolu- 
tion, unworthy of a proposed statue in 
Madison Square park. Various Jewish 
bodies criticize this attitude. 

The commission’s action.is promoted 
by its conviction that the building of 
statues is already over-done, that Haym 
Salomon’s services are obscure an in 
part conflicting, and that no authentic 
likeness of him exists. It points oul 
that many New York patriots are statuc- 
less including Gouverneur Morris 0 
Gen. Schuyler. 

History has little to say about Hay! 
Salomon. Meager records show that he 
was born in Lissa, Prussian Poland, 
about 1740. He apparently came (0 
America a short time before the 
break of the Revolution, settling «! 
Philadelphia. Here he was both a mer- 
chant and banker. He was an associal¢ 
of Robert Morris who is also know! 
as a “financer of the Revolution, 
though government records dispute tls. 
A popular story has it that Salomo), 
like Morris, gave the patriots the use of 
his private fortune, a large part of 
which was never repaid. 

He’.was once paymaster-general 0! 
the French forces sent to help us. 
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Ocean Grove Rebels 


Ocean Grove, with a permanent popu- 
lation of 3000 and a summer population 
of 50,000 is a popular Atlantic coast re- 
sort. It is also a unique religious colony. 
Those who vacation at this New Jersey 
place must abide by odd rules of long 
standing. Government is by 26 trustees, 
all clergymen or laymen of the Meth- 
odist organization which founded the 
place for camp meeting purposes. 

The town is isolated by fences and 
artificial lakes. At midnight Saturday 
chains bar all roadways. They are not 
opened again until Monday. People 
may come and go at will, but autos and 
other vehicles must not be found inside 
the town on the Sabbath. 

if a telegraph boy has a message to 
deliver on Sunday he must walk. Pedes- 
trian icemen are permitted to deliver 
ice, but they must wear outer shirts— 
athletic shirts won’t do! No mail, not 
even special delivery letters, can be de- 
livered. People are prohibited from 
going bathing. 

Catholic, Jew or Christian Scientist 
cannot lease property, it is said. Be- 
cause of the address of a Lutheran cler- 
gyman last year in which he said re- 
ligion had no business in prohibition 
the Lutheran church has been denied 
further permission to meet there. Pub- 
lic dancing and card playing is taboo. 

Presentation of Flotow’s opera, 
“Martha,” in the Ocean Grove audi- 
torium (which claims the largest organ 
in the world) was almost halted be- 
cause the performers dared to appear 
in costume. And it was not on a Sun- 
day, either! Not long ago in the same 
auditorium John Philip Sousa was de- 
nied permission to play his march en- 
titled, “The Wets and Drys.” He sub- 
stituted “Follow the Swallow.” 

Hotel and boarding house proprietors, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Martha F, 
Kunst, are now trying to get Ocean 
Grove to change its 50-year-old laws. 

Ocean Grove authorities have a legal 
right to impose any restrictions they 
desire. Theirs is private property 
guaranteed by a state charter in 1871. 
The association leases but does not sell 
ground. “If residents don’t like it they 
can get out,” say the powers-that-be. 


Have You Heard? 





“Gold-diggers” who marry and divorce 
for alimony are being fought by 50 Chi- 
cago victims who have formed an Anti- 
Alimony Club. Personal experience 
Stories swapped at one meeting dis- 
closed that a certain woman was col- 
lecting from five former husbands. An- 
other member complained that alimony 
paid a former wife enabled her new 
husband to live high. Still another re- 
ported that he was paying alimony to 
a woman who was earning more than 
himself, 


Grim drama of the sea was revealed 
when Earl Battice, negro cook of the 
four-masted schooner Kingway, was 
indicted at New York for murder. 
Though the alleged crime was com- 
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mitted off the coast of Africa it took 
place on a vessel flying the American 
flag. For that reason Battice will be 


_ tried by our federal courts. The victim 


was the cook’s wife. If found guilty 
Battice will be hanged at New York 
even though the statutes of that state 
provide electrocution as the extreme 
penalty This is because federal laws 
cover murder on'the high seas. More- 
over, execution must take place in the 
federal court room where sentence is 
pronounced. 


A homemade blimp riding helplessly 
6000 feet above the city furnished a 
thrill for even blase New Yorkers. Fric- 
tion of a ropecaused the gas bag to tear. 
Fearing that the exhaust might ignite 
the 15,000 cubic feet of hydrogen, the 
lone pilot—Anthony Hansier—turned 
off the motor. Though he threw out a 
1500-foot rope, the ship was at the 
mercy of the winds until it reached 
Long Island where a crowd hauled it 
down. The blimp is 94 feet long and 
was constructed by Morris Hamza in 
the backyard of his home at Union City, 
N. Y. It is driven by a two-cylinder, 
seven horsepower motorcycle engine. 
This was its-initial flight. 





Credit of some European nations is 
not good in this country. But four 
Latin-American nations can borrow 
money here on good faith alone. They 
are Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Colombia. For years thé first three 
named have scrupulously met all obli- 
gations. It was only within the last 
few years that Colombia entered the 
“preferred” class. Uruguay is the only 
country where the peso, supposedly 
having the same value as eur dollar, is 
above par. It’s peso is worth $1.03 in 
our money. On the other hand, the 
Honduran peso is worth only 45 cents 
in United States money. 





CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


_ 


How old is the new king of Rumania? 

(3) 

Who is Capt. Robert Dollar? (5) 

Do fish sleep? (10) 

Is it easier to swim in deep water? 

(12) 

Who is Prince Carol? (2) 

How many American soldiers are bur- 

ied abroad? (4) 

7 What causes the man in the moon? 
(12) 

8 How many military cemeteries in Eu- 
rope contain American dead? (4) 

9 Howdid double-crossoriginate? (13) 

10 What is the death rate in appendi- 
citis cases? (11) 

11 Does electrocution injure beef? (12) 

12 Why is raw pork dangerous? (21) 

13 Does a drowning person always rise 
three times before finally sinking? 
(10) 

14 How many species of insects are 
there? (13) 

15 What did the Geneva Arms Confer- 
ence accomplish? (6) 

16 What is the emblem on the Demo- 
cratic ticket? (12) 

17 What becomes of a tick after it drops 
off its victim? (13) 

18 Who was Haym Salomon? (6) 

19 What race believes in the curative 
qualities of water? (11) 

20 What is dead reckoning? (12) 
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Newspaper View 


—— 





Boston Transcript—President Coolidge 
has a hard problem in the selection of a 
new ambassador to Mexico. Why not try 
the novelty of sending an American envoy 
who can speak the language of the country? 


. Washington ‘Post—Edison thinks people 
should eat the same thing every day. Na- 
ture designed that man to run a boarding 
house. 





New York Herald-Tribune—Mr. Ford has 
not confirmed the rumor that the new 
Ford, when it is completed, will be equip- 
ped with a jew’s-harp instead of the reg- 
ular horn. 





Huntington Advertiser—A human skull 
with horns has been unearthed in Oregon. 
The old West apparently was a bit wilder 
than we thought. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—What interfered 
with the success of disarmament confer- 
ence was the fact that they all went there 
to disarm the other fellow. 


San Francisco Chronicle—What’s wrong 
with the country? Well, in the South it 
isn’t unusual to see girls in $2 silk stock- 
ings hoeing 15-cent cotton. 





St. Paul Pioneer Press—There’s one good 
thing about the Russians’ school of assas- 
sination. Home work is keeping them out 
of mischief, 


Nashville Banner—We won’t believe the 
worst has come to the worst until some- 
body advertises a “plumbing shoppe.” 


Louisville TimesIf those Chinese do 
not soon stop fighting, let’s lend them our 
Bok peace plan. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—That Texas man 
who stayed awake 150 hours was probably 
a legislator trying to think up a lot of 
new. laws. 





Florida Times-Union—We are getting 
plainer every day. 
named one of its cars John Smith. 


Detroit News—The old-fashioned fellow 
who never thought anything of walking 
miles in an afternoon has a grandson who 
never thought of it either. 


Tulsa World—On never knows how 
many heirs- an Indian has until oil is dis- 
covered on or near his allotment. 


Florida Times-Union—Workman says he 
was promoted in the Ford plant at Detroit 
the other day. He now tightens up bolt 
A instead of bolt B on the radiator. 


Saratoga Times—It’s easy for the kids 
to tell when there’s company at home, They 
hear ma laugh at pa’s jokes. 





HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA CAUSE DIS- 
COVERED 


Those who suffer from asthma or hay 
fever will be gratified to learn that at last 
science has succeeded in discovering the 
basic cause of these two stubborn maladies. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these 
diseases a way has also been found to over- 
come the basic cause in the individual in- 
stead of merely treating the surface symp- 
toms, as has been done in the past. 

Because of this discovery, thousands of 
people have been freed of their asthma and 
hay fever. 

For full information write for interest- 
ing booklet on the discovery of the cause 
of asthma and hay fever. It will be sent 
free to readers of this magazine who will 
write to Dept. 162, Fugate Company, 126 
S. Meridian St., Indianapolis —Adyv. 
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PALESTINE 


Jews Making Good Farmers. There 
is some doubt in the minds of many 
Americans as to the success of the Zion- 
ist movement in Palestine with the 
object of, providing a Jewish national 
home. Arab hostility and British in- 
difference have been much talked of. 

A British writer who traveled 
through the country when it was under 
Turkish domination has just looked it 
over again, and he finds a strong con- 
trast. Jewish immigrants from the 
West have applied modern methods 
with modern machinery, and the re- 
sults of their farming he says, are sim- 
ilar to those obtained in California. 

Arabs at first were a little hostile, 
for they had been told that their lands 
would be taken from them for the Jews. 
But after learning better they also 
learned to do better farming, and they 
are now on good terms with their new 
neighbors. Leading Arabs running for 
office make a bid for the Jewish vote. 

The town-bred Jews from Etirope 
and America are making good farmers 
in the land of their fathers. 


SW ITZERLAN D 


Church Union Conference Begun. In 
the old Cathedral of Lausanne there met 
nearly 500 delegates from more than 90 
churches, coming from 49 different na- 
tions and speaking 10 different lan- 
guages. They hope to show that the 
difference between Protestant churches 
are so trivial that all can be united ih 
one body... The program has been under 
preparation for 17 years. Bishop Brent 
of New York in opening the conference 
pleaded for removal of the barriers of 
suspicion and misunderstanding. 


Disarmament Conference Fails. The 
Geneva parley on the limitation of naval 
armament came to an end without any 
agreement. The English delegates in- 
sisted on their big cruiser program and 
the others refused to acquiesce, but the 
final session was quite friendly, in 
words, at least. Japanese and British 
delegates complimented Hugh Gibson as 
a presiding officer. Hope was expressed 
that something could still be accom- 
plished through direct negotiations be- 
tween the governments. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Englishman Swims Channel. The 
English Channei has been conquered 
again, this time by an Englishman—E. 
H. Temme, a 22-year-old London clerk. 
His time was 14 hours and 29 minutes 
—two minutes better than Gertrude 
Ederle’s. Temme weighs 205 pounds, 
and when a giant dogfish disputed his 
way near the middle he fought it off. 
Helmy, the giant Egyptian, and Mrs. 
Corson of New York failed in their 
attempts. 


Druids in Remembrance Service. 
Some 50 members of the Ancient Order 
of Druids held their annual remem- 
brance service within the double circle 
of the old ruins of Stonehenge near 





“ Saltabery. ‘The modern Druids attired 
in purple cassocks, white surplices and 
red head-dresses waved their arms and 
went through incantations such, they 
claimed, as were used by the ancient 
worshipers before the time of Christian- 
ity. A modern touch was given by the 
singing of “Lead Kindly Light.” 


Train Boys for Farms. At Newcastle 
a plan has been launched to train 200 
boys a year at an expense of about $125 


a- head for farm life in the colonies. ~ 


The mayor and other leading citizens 
furnished the money to be spent on 
boysseemingly without prospects. They 
will be trained in farming, caring for 
live stock and in general physical up- 
building. Local farmers are doing the 
training. They will be sent to the do- 
minions by the migration committee 
and employment will be guaranteed 
them. 


FRANCE 


Weary of Russian Propaganda. The 
French ambassador to ‘Russia, Jean 


Herbette, went back to Moscow with 
instructions to demand a let-up of com- 
munist propaganda in France. Foreign 
Minister Tchitcherin was advised that 
a connection had been shown between 
the Russian diplomatic mission at Paris 
and the communist movement, and that 
commercial and other agreements be- 
tween the two countries were in seri- 
ous danger from it. 


Pipes fot Women Forbidden. A pop- 
ular cafe in the Latin quarter where 
great freedom is permitted, and where 
smoking by women is a regular custom, 
drew the line at the smoking of -pipes 





At a Women’s Smoking Club in London 


by lady patrons. Two girl students of 
the Sorbonne were ejected for lighting 
up their briars in the inclosure. Women 
there must restrict themselves to cig- 
arettes. 


Giraffe’s Centenary Celebrated. When 
it was remembered that the first giraffe 
to arrive at the Paris zoo came in 1827 
the city proceeded to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the event. At that time thou- 
sands waited in line to get a view of the 
new and strange animal, and the fash- 
ions soon reflected the mottled design 
of the African visitor’s coat. 


Monument for American Aviators. Le 
Matin, a Paris newspaper, announced a 
gift of 50,000 francs to a fund for the 
erection of a monument to the dead of 
the Lafayette flying corps which was 
composed of Americans: Citing the ex- 
ploits of the corps the paper said it had 
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fought 156 combats, brought down {7 
enemy planes, received 17 citations ap, 
lost 67 men. 


GERMANY 


Pact with Standard Oil. The © 
man dye trust announced at Frank/(, 
that an agreement had been made :j: 
the Standard Oil Co. affecting 0; 
ations and patents of the two co 
panies as well as the combination 
technical experiments on both sides 
the Atlantic. President Teagle of : 
Standard company of New Jersey | 
resented the American concern. 


New Endurance Flight Record. ( 
nelius' Edzard and Johann Risticz 
mained in the air for 52 hours anid ° 
minutes—an hour and 12 minutes | 
ter than the world’s record establis 
by Chamberlin and Acosta in \ 
York. The German flyers felt that t) 
had demonstrated their ability to 
across the Atlantic, which they 
planning to do. 


Irate at American’s Prize. The Au 
can at Berlin who offered a $1\) 
prize for the completion of Schub: 
famous Unfinished’ Symphony ca 
down on himself the wrath of musi 
critics and publishers. No amount of 
money, they said, would produce 
other Schubert. The offer was char- 
acterized as a “nuisance” and a “busi 
ness trick.” 


Drums and Bagpipes Banned. [In the 
occupied. zones the allied authorities 
forbade further use of drums, bagpipes 
or whistles. The many clubs of the 
Rhine valley had the practice of going 
out on Sundays with their bands, the 
martial airs of which offended the for- 
eign officers. 


Airplane Wedding; Preacher Fired. 
Rev. Herbert Teichmann of Berlin olli- 
ciated at a double wedding in an air- 
plane and as a result was suspended 
from his office by the church consistor 
He was accused of degrading a serious 
religious ceremony. Newspapers too 
criticized him for bringing the church 
into competition with worldly sports. 


SPAIN 


Corpse’s Hunger Spoils Funeral. s 
Senora Florestina Huebcar was beit ig 
carried to the cemetery at Madrid s 
spoiled the funeral party by unexp: ot 
edly rising in her coffin and asking for 
something to eat. She had been in the 
coffin for three days and had a righ! 
be hungry. When the sorrowful and 
surprised crowd took to their heels |! 
lady rose from her gloomy carriage 21 
walked home to get a bite. 


ITALY 


To Make Pius X a Saint. The sacred 
congregation of rites at the Vatican re- 
ceived from Mantua Curia a 425-pase 
process requesting the beatification ©! 
Pope Pius X—the first step towar’ 
sainthood. The process included [the 
testimony of 26 witnesses to the effec! 
that the late pope performed miracics 


Toasts “Independent Egypt.” At 3 
banquet given at the Quirinal palace 
by King Victor Emmanuel to King Fua’ 
of Egypt: the Italian monarch rose 2)" 
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proposed a toast to the welfare of “an 
independent Egypt.” King Fuad was on 
his return from Great Britain, which 
country has limited Egypt’s independ- 


ence. 


Vesuvius Pours Molten Lava. Count- 
less tons of molten lava poured from a 
place under the crater of Vesuvius, 
known as the “Valley of Hell,” and 
swept toward the village of Terzigno 
whose inhabitants fled. Many explo- 
sions were heard. In sympathy with 
Vesuvius the Solfatara, a volcano nearer 
the bay of Naples, erupted for the first 
time since the year 1198. It shot out 
only red hot dry sand. 


PORTUGAL 

Columbus was Goncalvescaro. Maj. 
Ferreira, Portuguese historian, an- 
nounced the discovery of documents in 
an old Lisbon convent which showed 
that the real nanfe of Christopher Co- 
lumbus was Salvador Goncalvescaro. 
He was said to be the grandson of the 
discoverer of the island of Madeira, 
and to have been of Portuguese na- 


@ 


’ tionality. 


POLAND 


Painted Line for Boundary. In a far 
eastern corner of Poland all that di- 
vides it from Russia is a painted line, 
white and red. At a little distance 
away there is another line, entirely red, 
which limits the bolshevik territory. 
Between the two lines is a neutral strip 
where men fron®the two countries meet 
to settle little matters that come up be- 
tween them—like the straying of a cow 
from one country to the other. 


RUSSIA 


Range of Mountains Discovered. B. 
N. Gorodkoff, noted botanist, reported 
the discovery in northwest Siberia, near 
Tazovskaya gulf, of a chain of moun- 
tains hitherto unknown. The range; he 
said, was covered with forests of virgin 
cedar and pine, while sables, ermines, 
foxes.and lynxes abound. 


INDIA 


Opium Smuggled in Cats, As a wom- 
an came ashore from a boat at Calcutta 
she carried a basket in which were ob- 
served a cat and six kittens. The sight 
was so pleasing that a customs officer 
reached out his hand to pet them. As 
they were strangely unresponsive he 
examined more closely. They were 
merely cat skins stuffed with thousands 
of dollars worth of opium. 


TURKEY 


Women Become Public Guides. A 
fellow now arriving at Constantinople 
with the sneaking hope of getting a 
peep at the Turkish women in a harem 
may be greeted at the ship or railroad 
Station by these same women with 
offers to guide him about the city. The 
women—some of fine families—have 
made so good at the business that men 


guides made war on them. Women 
guides appealed to the police. 
Moslems Sacrifice Sheep. Recently 


there were noted many sheep being 
hurried through Constantinople in taxi- 
cabs and automobiles. They were fresh- 
ly washed and many wore ribbons. It 
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was “Courban Bairam,” the day on 
which the Koran commands every Mos- 
lem family to sacrifice a sheep to com- 
memorate Abraham’s sacrifice of a ram 
instead of his son Isaac. The meat is 
divided into three portions—one for 
the family, one for the neighbors and 
the third for the beggars that come to 
the door. 


SYRIA 


30,000 Slaves Still Held. It was stated 
on the authority of a member of the 
league of nations Armenian relief com- 
mission that 30,000 persons, mostly 
women, arestill held in slavery in Syria. 
They are remnants of the Turkish de- 
portations of Armenians in 1915. One 
Danish woman worker in the com- 
mission was said to have rescued about 
1500 by smuggling them out of harems. 


CHINA 


Nationalists Issue New Coin. The 
moderate Nationalists, with govern- 
ment seat at Nanking, have issued a new 
Chinese dollar which bears the likeness 
of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen as founder 
of the republic. The lettering on the 
dollar is in Chinese and English. 


Munitions Explosion Kills 150. The 
blowing up of an army ammunition 
base at Wuchang killed 150 soldiers and 
civilians and injured hundreds of 
others. The surrounding district, in- 
cluding American missionary property, 
was wrecked. 


RUMANIA 
Converts from Mohammedanism. In 
spite of the great political excitement in 
Rumania interest in religion is also 
very high. As there are any Moham- 


medans in the country, and as it is 
much desired to have a unified Greater 








Baptizing a Mohammedan at Bucharest 


Rumania, efforts have’ been made to 
convert the followers of Mohammed to 
Christianity. A group at Bucharest was 
converted by the patriarch Miron Cris- 
tea who is here shown administering a 
rather thorough baptism to a proselyte. 


JAPAN 
Women Fight for Property. The wom- 
en of Japan are not asking for the vote. 
They are not that far along. But they 
are in the women’s rights fight. They 
are now demanding the right to inherit 
property. At present the eldest son gets 
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all. A bill is now being pressed to in- 
clude younger sons, and the women are 
fighting to amend this bill to have 
themselves also included. 





MEXICO 


Bridge Sinks with 25. While a large 
number of people were standing on the 
bridge near San Miguel watching the 
flood in the Contepec river the bridge 
gave way and 25 were drowned. The 
flood resulted from a cloudburst. 


Federals Lose 60 Men. In the state 
of Jalisco federal troops under Gen. 
Jaime Carillo lost 60 men when attack- 
ed by 300 rebels. Most of the fighting 
took place at the town of Teocalticse. 
More fighting took place near the town 
of Ramblaz Grandes, where the federals 
lost seven and the rebels 17. 


BRAZIL 


Plane Lands in Crowd. An airplane 
after striking some telegraph wires was 
forced to land suddenly at Santos and 
crashed into a crowd of watchers. One 
girl was killed and seven persons in- 
jured. The men in the plane escaped. 
An attempt was being made by the 
plane to escort the dirigible Jahu re- 
cently flown over from Italy. 


CANADA 


Slips to Death on Glacier. A veteran 
mountain climber of Calgary, Malcolm 
D. Geddes, slipped over the Lefroy 
glacier near Lake Louise and was hurl- 
ed to his death 2000 feet below. Géddes 
had attempted to slide over the ice by 
checking course with his ice pick, but 
his speed became so great that the pick 
was torn from his hands, 


U. S. Is Best Customer. From sta- 
tistics just published at Ottawa it ap- 
pears that the United States is Canada’s 
best customer. During the 12 months 
ended May 31 total exports to the United 
States amounted to $483,900,000, an in- 
crease of more than $2,000,000 over the 
year before. Imports from the United 
States totaled $698,700,000 representing 
an increase of $73,561,000. 


ALASKA 


Dogs Eat Church Walls. Rev. Andrew 
Knox, a missionary of the interior, re- 
ported at Nome that during his tem- 
porary absence his dogs had eaten his 
church. He had left a supply of dried 
fish for them, but this exhausted they 
had devoured the walrus and reindeer 
hides of which the walls of the church 
were made. 


LIBERIA 
No “Reds” in Liberia. President King 
of Liberia declared there were no 
“reds” in the country—‘“only whites 
and blacks.” He added: “We are not 
interested in labor disputes; we haven’t 
reached that stage yet. 


; MOROCCO 


Spanish Capture Bab Taza. The Span- 


ish reported the taking of Bab Taza by 
storm in a final clean-up campaign of 
the insurgents of Morocco. They claim- 
ed the capture of 100 prisoners, 100 cat- 
tle, and to have found 50 dead on the 
field. 
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Do Fish Sleep? 

Fish are unable to close their eyes 
and do not sleep in the ordinary sense 
of that term as applied to mammals. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
however, experiments with special 
apparatus indicate that fish are more 
active at certain times and that these 
periods -of activity are followed by 
periods of repose. Such periods of in- 
activity, more or less variable in de- 
gree, may be comparable to sleep in the 
sense of physiological rest and quiet. 
The extent to which the sense organs 
become insensitive to external stimuli 
during these periods of repose is un- 
known. 


Voice from the Sky 

“Hello, boys.” Four men playing golf 
near Washington looked up from their 
game to learn who was hailing them. 
But the foursome saw nobody within 
hearing. “Hello, boys.” The pilot was 
shouting to them through “The Voice of 
the Sky,” a new invention which was 
being demonstrated to naval experts. 
This invention consists of a highly sen- 
sitized microphone which makes it pos- 
sible for a pilot to be heard by persons 
on the ground. His voicecan be distinct- 
ly heard above the roar of the motors. 


, Light Visible in Fog 

Nothing brought the limitations of 
commercial aviation to the attention of 
the public more sharply than Com- 
mander Byrd’s blind wanderings over 
France in the darkness and fog. Below 
him lay broad level fields where he 
could have landed as easily as a bird. 
But the aviator could not see where 
they were. So he kept on flying until 
the light of day guided him to the Brit- 
ish channel. Raymond Machlett, a 
young New York inventor, may have 
solved this problem. He has invented a 
light which he says would have guided 
Byrd unerringly to the landing~at Le 
Bourget field. It can be seen at a dis- 
tance of 50 miles in ordinary weather 
and is visible 20 miles through the 
densest fog. When seen through a fog 
it appears.as a spot of red light. Gov- 
ernment experts have been testing the 
invention and have invited Machlett to 
Washington for a conference. 


Autos Losing Appetites 

Automobiles are losing their appetites 
and the machine of the future will travel 
at least 50 miles on a gallon of gasoline, 
is the opinion of experts. It has been 
calculated that the “perfect automobile” 
will go 480 miles on a gallon of gas. 
This, of course, presumes perfect con- 
ditions. Such a machine, however, 
would be unsightly and uncomfortable 
and probably nobody would want to 
ride in it. But a compromise may be 
practical. 

Manufacturers are making many im- 
provements to increase the efficiency of 
motor cars. Newly developed fuels are 
also contributing much toward the so- 
lution of the problem, The compression 


ratio in engines will have to be in- 
creased. “Knock” will be eliminated by 
the new fuels. Carsarealready in sight, 
say experts, which will produce from 
30 to 40 per cent more mileage to the 
gallon. 


Ship-to-Shore Hop a Success 

There are scientists who believe that 
the continents were originally pieces 
of one great land mass which gradually 
drifted apart. Be that as it may, the. 
continents are being rapidly brought 
together by the progress of modern 
invention. 

Lindbergh, Chamberlin and Byrd re- 
vealed the commercial possibilities of 
future transatlantic .aviation. Now 
Chamberlin gives us a further concrete 











Chamberlin Ready to Take-Off 


proof that the disfance between Europe 
and America has been materially short- 
ened. The postmaster at Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., received a bag of mail by 
plane from the Leviathan when that 
monster of the deep was still 100 miles 
from New York Harbor. A ship-to- 
shore air service may now be put down 
as one of the sure'services of the near 
future. 

Chamberlin hopped off the Leviathan 
in a Wright plane known as a “trouble 
shooter” because it is sent out from 
Hasbrouck Heights to aid disabled 
planes anywhere within a radius of 500 
miles. There was a heavy fog at sea, 
and it was raining slightly, when the 
man who flew to Germany took the mail 
pouch, climbed into the plane and sped 
down the runway. The first plane to 
take off from an ocean liner rose from 
the ship as gracefully as a bird. 

Chamberlin, used to the dangers of 
flying, saw nothing. unusual in the 
flight. “I could just as well have car- 
ried passengers,” he said at Hasbrouck 
Heights. “I had no trouble taking off 
from the ‘flying bridge,’ although there 
was a 14-mile wind blowing.” 


Myths Delay Research 

The development of new alloys has 
been greatly impeded by two supersti- 
tions, says R. J. McKay, of the American 
Chemical Society. One of these super- 
stitions is that something can be added 
to steel which will give it the durability 
of copper without materially affecting 
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its strength orcost. The other is ;},, 
old notion that something can be a:(;| 
to copper to give it the hardness of s;,... 
without reducing its durability. };,,; 
of these myths have cost the indus} 
world millions of dollars, accordin: 
McKay, because they tend to ¢ 
scientific research in the proper (i 
tion. But such beliefs have been | 
oughly exploded and thoughts of | 
“jdeal_ combinations” will no |o;: 
trouble the minds of scientists. 


When a Person Drowns 


It is a common belief that a dr. 
ing person will always rise three | 
before finally sinking. According | 

. S. Public Health Service, there j 
scientific basis for this belief. \; 
drowning persons do not come |: 
surface at all after their first sub 
gence. When a person finds that he js 
drowning he naturally makes a frantic 
struggle to save his life. In doing so 
he draws water into his windpip: 
causes him to cough and expel air | 
the lungs. He then sinks. If a! 
air is expelled from the lungs he wil! 
not rise to the surface even a x 
time, especially if he is fully clothed. 
On the other hand, a drowning p: ) 
who has some control over himmsel! 
may sink and rise more than 
times before his strength fails 


*pletely and he sinks to rise no more. 





FLIGHT FROM DEVIL’S ISLAND 


Two continents thrille@ over the dr: 
escape from the French Guiana pen 
ony, usually referred to as Devil’s | , 
of one of its most notorious inmat« { 
of the prisoner’s capture in the interi f 
Brazil. 

* Eugene Dieudonne, serving a life sent 

as a member of the fierce Paris Apaclx 
band of Jules Bonnot, “the demon chiauf- 
feur,” who reddened their hands in c1 
just before the World war, made his « 
in-a small fishing boat. 

It is rather easy to make a start, bu 
the fleeing convict to get anywhere in [hose 
terrible tropical jungles is another thing 
Yet Dieudonne kept on his way up the ‘ 
pock_ river and down into Brazil | 13 
days. His boat had capsized twice. [ 
finally reached Belem, got work and was 
saving his money to return home when he 
was betrayed to the police by one of [is 
fellow workmen. He was promptly arrest- 
ed and taken to Rio. 

But Dieudonne had always claimed thal 
a mistake had been made—that he was 
never a member of Bonnot’s gang. Friends 
in Paris believed him too, and soon came 
the glad news of a government pard 


IN PRAISE OF FISHING 


The fishing beatitudes are much am) : 
since Izaak Walton, for he did not spend 
his major life answering a bell, He neve! 
got the “jumps” from traffic signals or th 
priceof wheat. The blessingsof fishing 10W 
include discipline in the equality of ic) 
meekness an inspiration before the wor's 
of nature, charity and patience toward tach 
le makers and the fish, a mockery of pro's 
and conceits, a quieting of hate and a |! 
ing to ambition, a rejoicing and gladness 





that you do not have to decide anothe’ 


thing until next week.—Secretary of ‘ 
merce Hoover. 





I am strong for the Pathfinder. The 0) 
real issue I'll ever take with you is to !\' 


you miss sending me just one copy.—!’*"' 


D. Miller (Tex.). 
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Prevent Heat Prostration 


Many cases of heat prostratfon could 
be prevented if people would just ex- 
ercise a little judgment, says David Van 
Schaack, vice-president of the National 
Safety Council. He offers the following 
suggestions for hot weather safety: 
Cool the body thoroughly at least once 
every 24 hours by bathing in cool 
water. Wear light clothing and avoid 
long exposure to excessive heat. Drink 
plenty of cool water. Eat wholesome 
food but not too much of it. See that 
the bowels maye regularly. Control 
your temper. Don’t get excited. Be 
sure that both your place of business 
and your home are well ventilated. Get 
at least seven hours sleep every night. 


Radium: Beautifies 


The time is coming, members of the 
American Radium Society say, when 
everybody will be pretty. So much 
progress has been made in recent years 
in the use of radium for the erasure of 
scars and other blemishes that mar the 
physiognomy that those who deal with 
it consider it commonplace. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Truman Abbe, of Washington, 
D. C., the use of radium for the removal 
of birthmarks and other blemishes has 
become widespread. Such an erasure 
is made that only a slightly discernible 
trace is left. It is not a process of 
burning the scar away, he says, but 
rather of changing the tissues or body 
particles that lie under it. It is a case 
of treating the blemish at its source. 
However, he points out that the use of 
radium is not in such a state that it 
can be handled by beauty specialists. 
Not even all medical men are capable 
of using it, and the novice would, in 
most cases, do more harm than good. 


Too Many Laxatives Harmful 


According to Drs. H. O*Bower and 
J. H. Clark, of Philadelphia, who have 
made special investigations on the sub- 
ject, laxatives, taken in ignorance, con- 
stitute one of the principal causes of 
deaths in cases of acute appendicitis. 
Other causes of death, the specialists 
claim, are delay in operation and igno- 
rance on the part of-the physician. The 
mortality rate from appendicitis, they 
point out, has been growing steadily in 
the last 10 years, and they issue the 
following warning: “In the presence of 
abdominal pain give nothing by mouth. 
Never give laxatives. Call your family 
physician. Apply an icepack or hot 
water bottle and give an enema. Ab- 
dominal pain which persists for a pe- 
riod of six hours is usually serious. It 
is interesting to note that the death rate 


from this diseas¢é is about 15 per 
100,000, 





Painless Childbirth? 

At last, it is claimed, we have an ab- 
Solute painless method for childbirth, 
Surpassing twilight sleep or any other 
method previously known. This new 
method was recently reported by Dr. 
S. P. Oldham, of Owensboro, Ky., who 
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claims he has used it successfully for 
some time in his practice. The method, 
as described by Dr. Oldham, consists of 
using a small quantity of two local 
anesthetics—novocain and quinine-urea. 
These are injected at the end of the 
spine. The novocain stops all immediate 
pain, he claims, and when its effects 
have worn off the quinine-urea goes on 
relieving pain for from 24 hours to 
three or four days. This is said to be 
the only method of anesthesia in child- 











The picturesque “Ynysybwl” or girls’ choir 
which participates in the annual eisteddfod, 
a national gathering in Wales. 








birth that takes care of all pain during 
the several days following the event. 
Any slight operation can be done under 
this method, Dr. Oldham declares, and 
at the same time, the mother never loses 


il 


consciousness and the drugs have no 
effect on the child. It is predicted that 
this method of painless childbirth will 
revolutionize the practice of obstetrics 
with anesthesia. 





A negro woman of Atlanta, Ga., stricken 
with elephantiasis two years ago, died re- 
cently. She weighed 160 pounds when 
stricken and 600 at death. 





All crews of Pullman cars are being 
taught first aid so that if an accident does 
occur travelers will receive intelligent at- 
tention until physicians arrive. 





GYPSIES TAKE WATER CURE 


Writing of the habits of gypsy tribes, 
Konrad Bercovici, who was born a gypsy, 
comments as follows on their use of water 
as a preventive of disease: “The gypsy 
believes in the curative qualities of water. 
When a child is born it is immediately im- 
mersed in running water. Before it is giv- 
en to the mother’s breat 49 hours after its 
birth it is given water. When someone is 
ill he is given water—cold water, hot water, 
water all the time, water against constipa- 
tion, against headaches, as a cure for rheu- 
matism and all old-age complaints. When 
a man is over 50 they say: ‘He is drinking 
old-age water.’ They use water to cure ills 
of horses and cattle and sheep. Even their 
incantations for happiness, their love po- 
tions and hate potions are all water. Water 
is their religion, their witchcraft. Many a 
gypsy has told me the reason gypsies move 
from one place to another is because they 
are going to better and better waters—to 
swiftly running waters. The gypsies use 
no drugs of any kind; not even herbs, dried 
or boiled. Next to water, their other reme- 
dy is fat—lard, grease and butter. «They 
apply that to wounds after washing them. 
‘Water, grease and sunshine’ begins the 
gypsies’ prayer to Tchiuma, the mother of 
the world.’ 








‘Coat of Arms Recalls Bravery 


In Dayton, Ohio, Charles Passe has 
proudly in his possession the Passe 
coat-of-arms which was painted away 
back in 1295, Behind this ancient relic 
of the days of heraldry is a story of 
valor which has been repeated genera- 
tion after generation by the Passes. It 
was during the crusades that robber 
barons who stayed at home murdered 
and plundered their neighbors in order 
to increase their land holdings and their 
wealth. In many cases their neighbors 
couldn’t protect themselves because 
their vassals who would fight for them 
were away in the Holy Lands, 

In the ancient town of Steyermark, 
near the Rhine, one day in the 13th 
century an unkempt figure knocked at 
the door of the Passe home. He en- 
tered and told the’ youth who admitted 
him: “My escape was blocked. I had 
to come back and trust to the loyalty of 
the men who were my vassals before 
the plundering Baron Kuprin began his 
raids. I ask you for a night’s lodging. 
Tomorrow I can leave in safety.” So 
it was, at the risk of his own life the 
youth concealed his master in one of 
the rooms. A short time later three 
burly men, armed with swords, came to 
the house and were admitted. “We 
have orders to search this house,” the 
spokesman said. “Baron Kuprin has 


~~ 


commanded that every house in Steyer- 
mark be searched for he knows that 
your former lord is in hiding some- 
where.” 

The youth swore that his master was 
not in his house but the men insisted on 
searching. This they proceeded to do 
and at last they came to a room which 
the youth immediately blocked. ‘You 
can’t go in there,” he said. “My mother 
died in there years ago and since her 
death no one has set foot in the room.” 
When the men insisted on going in the 
youth drew his sword and said: “You 
will have to kill me first. You are three 
against one, but at least one of you 
will die before I do.” At this show of 
resistance the intruders decided that 
maybe after all the youth was telling 
the truth, so they withdrew. However, 
not until they had thrown him a part- 
ing warning: “We will return tomorrow, 
and see what is in that precious room 
of yours.” 

When the men were gone the youth 
went to the man he had protected and 
told him what had occurred. “Let them 
return tomorrow,” the man said. “A 
thousand of my men are near here now. 
They have returned from the crusade 
to the Holy Lands. Tomorrow will see 
the raids of Baron Kuprin ended for- 
ever.” And.it did. . 
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Question Box —~ 








What causes “the man in the moon’? 

The disk of the moon is variegated with 
irregular dark patches which to the naked 
eye often suggest a human face—the man 
in the moon. The effect is produced by 
what astronomers call albedo; namely, the 
difference in the reflective powers of dif- 
ferent surfaces. This difference is due 
partly toeleyations and depressions—moun- 
tains and valleys, or highlands and plains— 
and partly to the various kinds of material 
which reflects the light. All evidence tends 
to show thaf there is neither water nor at- 
mosphere on the moon; hence the popular 
notion is erroneous that “the man ,of the 
moon” is the outline of a continent. 


Is there a British Empire? 

The name “British Empire” is not official. 
It is, however, the popular and convenient 
term used to designate the aggregation of 
more than 125 territories and separate gov- 
ermental units under the British crown. 
The king of England is not spoken of as 

“ the “Emperor of the British Empire.” 





When did the round “s” supplant the 
long “s’”? 

The modern form of the letter “s” took 
the place of the old “f”-form of the letter 
very gradually. For many years the round 
“s” was used in-all parts of words except 
_the end, where the long “s” was retained. 
John Bell, a London publisher, was the first 
important publisher to discard the long “s” 
and substitute the round “s” in all words 
containing the letter. This he did in his 
_ edition of “The British Theater,” which was 
published about 1775. The transition from 
one form of the letter to the other was al- 
most simultaneous with the American Rev- 
olution. In 1786 Benjamin Franklin wrote: 
“The round ‘s’ begins to be the mode, and 
in nice printing the leng ‘s’ is rejected en- 
tirely.” After 1800 the old form of “s” sel- 
dom appeared. 


Is it easier to swim in deep water? 

There is no scientific foundation for the 
popular belief that the deeper the water the 
easier it is to swim in it. The buoyancy 
of water does not increase with the depth. 
It is just as easy to swim in water 10 feet 
deep as in water 100 feet in depth. 


How large were the buffalo herds? 

The reports of early travelers, hunters 
and Indian fighters are conflicting in re- 
spect to the number of bison or buffalo in 
the vast herds which once grazed on the 
Western plains. Some assert that these 
herds sometimes contained tens of thou- 
sands of animals; others say hundreds of 
thousands, and still others testify that some 
of the herds contained millions of animals. 

“4 There was no way in those days and under 
such conditions to estimate the actual num- 
ber of buffalo in these herds with any de- 


gree of accuracy. All writers agree that’ 


the herds were immense. 


e Why does the international salute consist 
of 21 guns? 

A reader writes: “On April 9, 1914, U. S. 
Sailors were arrested by Mexican sailors, 
without justification, at Tampico, Mexico. 
When General Huerta heard of this he sent 
his apology, but Admiral Mayo demanded 
from them a salute of 21 guns. This Huerta 
refused. Why should they salute the flag 
with this specific number of guns?” It is 
because the international salute consists of 
21 guns. Just why it consists of that par- 
ticular number is uncertain. It was copied 
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from the British national salute. The Brit- 
ish for generations have saluted the anni- 
versary days of the birth, accession, and 
coronation of the king, birth of the queen, 
restoration of Charles Il, the Gunpowder 
plot and similar national events with a sa- 
lute of 21 guns. This salute in Great Brit- 
ain corresponds to our Salute to the Union, 
which consists of one gun for each state 
We salute our president with a salute of 
21 guns,the sameas the international salute. 

Who said: “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead”? ; 

In 1904 Raisuli, a Moroccan sherif, cap- 
tured Tangier and seized several foreigners 
whom he held for ransom. Among the 
prisoners was Ion H. Perdicaris, a native of 
Greece, who had becomea naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen. Gummere, the American con- 
sul at Tangier, demanded the release of 
Perdicaris, but the sultan of.Morocco, who 





Does electrocution injure beef? 


Experiments made at the stock- 
yards in Kansas City show that the 
flavor of beef is‘ruined when the ani- 


mal is killed by electricity. - 











apparently did not wish to offend Raisuli, 
delayed action by negotiation. On June 22, 
1904, Secretary of State John Hay, after 
consultation with President Roosevelt, sent 
a message to Gummere containing the fol- 
lowing sentence: “We want Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead.” Perdicaris was re- 
leased immediately. 


Are the Ozarks part of the Rockies? 

Geologist do not usually regard the Ozark 
mountaims as part of either the Rocky or 
the Appalachian systems, but as a ‘distinct 
unit. The upland area commonly known 
as the Ozark mountains lies in southern 
Missouri, northern Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma. It is separated from the Appa- 
lachians by the lowlands of the Mississippi 
Basin and from the Rocky Mountains by 
the Great Plains, 


What states prohibit cousin marriages? 

Marriage between. first cousins is pro- 
hibited in all states except Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and Washington. 


Why is the rooster on the Democratic 
ticket? 

The origin of the rooster as the emblem 
of the Democratic party is obscure. It was 
first used in the congressional campaign of 
1842 and the presidenfial campaign of 1844. 
There is a tradition that it was suggested 
by an incident which occurred in Indiana 
about 1840. A Democrat named Chapman“ 
had a local reputation for his ability. to 
crow like a rooster. Just before the elec- 
tion a friend wrote to him, saying, “Crow, 
Chapman, crow, we are going to win.” 


What was the government price of wheat 
during the war? , 

Much argument has resulted from the 
mistaken notion that the government fixed 
the maximum or the minimum price of 
wheat at $2.26 a bushel during the World 
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war. This was the basic rather than { 
maximum price. Two dollars and twe; 
six cents was guaranteed for all wheat 
a €ertain grade at a certain place. The 
tual price was usually lower or higher. « 
pending on the grade of the wheat and j 
location. 


» 
Is Jugo-Slavia the name of a country? 
Jugo-Slavia is the popular name of {| 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slove; 
It means the country of the Southern S|. 


Does radio travel faster than sound? 

Sound travels through the atmospher 
a speed of only about 1000 feet a se 
Radio waves, which travel through 
ether, travel about the same speed as lig/)t. 
some 186;000 miles a second. Sound ( 
not travel by sound waves from the seni- 
ing station to the radio geceiving set. I}. 
sound is reproduced at the receiving end 
by electric or radio waves. 


What were the lost tribes of Israel? 

Originally there were 12 tribes of Is: 
Under King Rehoboam 10 of the tribe: 
volted and became the kingdom of Isr: 
Judah and Benjamin remained loyal and | 
came the kingdom of Judah. They wer 
really the continuation of the old kingdom 
of Saul and David. About 722 B. C., the 
king of Assyria captured Samaria and car- 
ried the 10 tribes of Israel into Assyria «s 
captives. These 10 tribes never returned 
in a body to Palestine. Many of them prob- 
ably intermarried with their captors, while 
others drifted individually back to their 
home land. They have become known in 
history as “the lost tribes of Israel.” * 


How is “suite” pronounced? 

The word “suite” is always correctly pro- 
nounced “sweet,” no matter whether it 
means a set or series, a series of connected 
rooms, or a train or retinue, It is frequent 
ly confused with “suit,” which in many 
cases has a similar meaning. 


What is dead reckoning? 

Dead reckoning, as used by navigators, 
means the finding of a vessel’s location at 
sea without astronomical observation of 
any kind, depending entirely upon maps of 
the course and the compass and log. It 
means the same when applied to aviation. 
Lindbergh flew to Paris entirely by dead 
reckoning ; that is, he made no astronomical 
observations in order to keep his course. 


Why do San Franciscans object to “Fris- 
3? 


- co”? 


The inhabitants of San Francisco say ‘1! 
nickname “Frisco” for theircity lacks digni- 
ty, as well as distinctiveness, there being 
about a dozen villages in the United States 
named Frisco. Consequently the nickname 
is seldom applied to San Francisco except 
by non-residents. 


Who was Sam Patch? * 

Sam Patch was a famous jumper. 2 
Nov. 6, 1829, he jumped down the falls at 
Rochester, N. Y. “Like Sam Patch” means 
quickly and recklessly. 


How is Los Angeles pronounced? 

The name of this California city has three 
or four widely accepted pronunciations. 
The Standard dictionary gives only “los «0- 
jel-eez,” with the “o” short as in “lost” and 
the accent on the second syllable. Of course 
this authority also gives the Spanish, w))! h 
is roughly indicated by “los an-hay-!cs, 
with the “o” long as in “go” and the secont 
syllable accented. Webster’s Internationa! 
dictionary gives two other pronunciatio!> 
besides the Spanish, Preference in t!! 
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work is given to “los an-jel-es,” with the 
o” long as in “go” and the second “e” as 
in “less.” “Los an-jel-es,” with the “o” short 
as in “lost” is given second. In other words, 
it doesn’t make much difference how you 
pronounce the name, for you can hardly 
help but pronounce it according to one of 
the accepted pronunciations, 


How did “double-cross” originate? 

Double-cross is a slang term meaning to 
betray one person to another. The origin 
of the term is unknown. Dr. Frank Vizetel- 
ly thinks possibly the word originated as 
follows: About 40 or 50 years ago a politi- 
cal boss in New York testified before an in- 
vestigating committee that when a con- 
stituent asked a favor he was in the habit 
of making a record of the person’s name 
and the request. If he intended to grant 
the petition he would mark a cross after 
the name. Occassionally he changed his 
mind, when he would add another cross. 
As he testified he stated: “I crossed Jones 
and I double-crossed Smith.” Of course 
Dr. Vizetelly_advanced this merely as a 
theory. 





What does laissez-faire mean? 

Laissez-faire is.a French phrase used to 
describe competition in private business 
without any state interference in the way 
of tariffs or subsidies. It literally means 
“let do.” The term originated about 1680 
in a conversation between the French 
statesman and financier and a merchant 
named Legendre. Colbert asked the mer- 
chant what ought to be done by the govern- 
ment to aid the merchants and business 
people in general. “Laissez-faire,” replied 
Legendre. In other words, let the govern- 
ment keep its hands off and not meddle 
with the private business affairs of citizens. 


What becomes of a tick after filling itself 
with blood? 

After filling themselves full of blood from 
a host ticks drop off and fall to the ground, 
Both the males and females soon die, but 
the females do not die until after they have 


laid their eggs, thus providing for a fresh 
brood. 





Does a woman lose her citizenship by mar- 
rying a foreigner? 

An American woman loses her citizen- 
ship if she marries an alien who is ineli- 
gible to American citizenship. For instance, 
a woman who is an American citizen mar- 
ries a Japanese, Chinese or Hindu who is 
an alien. She ceases to be a citizen of the 
United States because the alien whom she 
married does not come within the class of 
foreigners who may become citizens. On 
the other hand, a woman Who marries an 
alien who is eligible to American citizen- 
ship does not lose her own citizenship by 
such marriage. Suppose an American wom- 
an marries a citizen of Sweden. She would 
not cease to be a citizen of the United 
States. Likewise, a colored woman could 
marry a foreigner of the African race with- 
out losing her American citizenship. Eli- 
sibility, according to the Federal Govern- 
ment, consists of being white or of the 
African race. 





Who said: “Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute’? 

“Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute” is popularly but erroneously 
attributed to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
In 1798 John Marshall, Elbridge Gerry and 
Pinckney went to Paris to negotiate with 
the French government. The Directory re- 
fused to recognize the American commis- 
sion, but through Tallyrand intimated that 
they would talk business if the United 
States would pay $250,000 to the French 
oficiaia. It was at this juncture that Pinck- 
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ney is supposed to have uttered the historic 
expression. According to his own story, 
he said “No, not a sixpence.” When John 
Marshall returned from France he was very 
popular among the Federalists. A banquet 
was given in his-honor at Philadelphia and 
one of the toasts given was, “Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
Pinckney did not even hear of the famous 
toast until after he left Paris. Unfortunate- 
ly the real author is unknown. 


Who was “the man of destiny’’? 
Napoleon Bonaparte was so called. He 


regarded himself as a mere instrument in 
the hands of destiny. 


How many different species of insects are 
there? 

The Smithsonian Institution estimates 
that there are 640,000 different species of 
insects known to science at the present 
time. 





MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT INSANTIY 


Misconceptions that still linger about so- 
called insanity were enumerated in the 
Mental Hygiene Bulletin. Some of them, 
with corrections, follow: 

1. That insanity comessuddenly. Insanity 
develops gradually over shorter or longer 
periods of time. 

2. That once insane always insane. Many 
of the insane are restored to health after a 
period of hospital treatment. 

3. That insanity is a disgrace. Insanity 
is a condition no more to be ashamed of 
than pneumonia or a broken limb. 

4, That insanity is an unfortunate visita- 
tion to be regarded with resignation and 
fatalism. _Insanity is a mental disease and 
should be given medical attention, just as 
tuberculosis, cancer or other physical con- 
ditions. 

5. That mental disease is incurable. Many 
persons with mental disease are being cured 
today and restored to health and normality. 

6. That asylums for the insane are dread- 
ful places and that admission to them rings 
down the curtain on the lives of the victims. 
Our asylums are being turned into hospi- 
tals in which the insane receive medical 
careand treatment and from which between 
25 and 40 per cent are discharged, recover- 
ed or improved. 

7. That emotional shock, the loss of dear 
ones, disappointment in love, economic loss 
and other human misfortunes cause insani- 
ty. Personal misfortunes are frequently 
the precipitating causes of insanity, but 
the accumulation of a variety of factors 
inherent in the progressive life experience 
of the individual is really responsible for 
unsettling mental balance. 

8. That insanity_is a specific disease en- 
tity. Insanity is a convenient term used 
by the courts to denote responsibilty in the 
eyes of the law, and there are many differ- 
ent kinds of mental disorder just as there 
are many kinds of physical disorder. 

9. That nobody can guard against mental 
disease. There are usually danger signals 
and symptoms of approaching breakdown 
that can be recognized and medically dealt 
with. 

10. That a person is either sane or in- 
sane. There are different degrees of mental 
health, just as there are varying degrees of 
physical health. 

11. That “nervous breakdown” is a dis- 
ease of the nerves. “Nervous breakdown” 
is in reality a mental condition in which 
there is seldom anything organically wrong 
with the nervous system. 





HEARD AT THE SEASHORE 
I don’t care for her bathing suit; it’s so 
old-fashioned. But outside of that she’s 
all rn sal 
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it is for this purpose 
that you invest your 
money; if you want pro- 
fits, you should speculate. 
Smith Bonds are not a specu- 
lation, they are sound investments. 
Our long experience-in the First 
Mortgage Bond Field enables us to select 
choice issues that provide an attractive 
interest return with strong underlying 
security. Current offerings “Ne 6% 
to6 $4 % —Denomination $1000, $500, 
$100. Income from Smith Bonds is al- 
ways satisfactory, as high as monetary 
conditions and sound judgment justify. 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘ 7-39” 
Te sells why interest and confidence 
in Smith Bonds is World-Wide 


Our Mail Service Department 

No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office inWash- 
ington, D. C. Your investments 
and inquiries will be given the same 
personal, efficient and courteous at- 
tention you would receive if you 
called at one of our offices, 


“Jke FH.SMITH Go 


“Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C, 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and information regarding . 
SMITH BONDS. 








NAME 7-39" 
ADDRESS 
» é 
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_JRAFFIC INSPECTION 


$250 perm per mo. . SALARY 


this profitable and uncrowded 
- where you are practically 
your own boss, see new faces and 
ts each minute, and are rapidly 
anced. Hours are regular and op- 
portunities unlimited. 

Where Can You Get a Better Start? 
Por —, years I have been training 
men for Traffic Inspection, and securing positions for them. 
It only takes three months of spare time home study, and 
upon completion, I'll offer you a position paying at least 
$120 per month to start or refund your tuition. 

Let me show you how Traffic Inspection has started my students on 
the jo No to Aan | paying positions in Railway work. Write for my in- 
et, “A Profession of Protection,” now! It's freet 
jones iavell, Press, Dw. 9, STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. .BUFFALO,N.Y. 





ATENTS Write for our Guide Book, 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
EE. Reasonable 
Evans & Co,.850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


GOVT. POSITIONS 


Inspection and Instructions 
terms. Victor J. 








-35 10575 WEEKLY 





() Railway Mail Clerk ( pions Inspector 
{ } Forest Ranger . (ae ; 
( ; File Clerk } Stenographer-Typist 
€) Matron ) Immigrant Inspector 
{} Cl ) City Mail Carrier 
( ) Chauffeur-Carrier ( ; U. 8. Border Patrol 
ty Wars ‘ | 
() Postmaster ( ; | + 
(>) D Carrier () Auditor 
Mr. Osment, Dept. ~- 3 = Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars abeut positions marked 


“X""—~salaries, locations, opportunities, etc. 
MEMO ss oss ccncescccccccccsccccsssedeccesos: 
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Oe acgci Face Many Dangers 


During the summer months thou- 

sands and thousands of people go tour- 
ing and camping, which rank among 
the nation’s first recreational pastimes. 
These summer’ vacationists find many 
stumbling stones in their way. That 
is, they face many dangers, the chief 
of which is typhoid fever. In one state 
which is noted for its summer colonies 
there were 69 deaths from typhoid dur- 





UNRIDDLE THESE- 


What is it that cannot run though 
it has three feet? 

Why is fashion like a blank car- 
tridge? 


Answers to Last Week’s 
Because he makes both ends meet. 
They both shrink from washing. 
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-ing ‘the vacation period last year. In 
ithe same state there were over 400 ad- 
ditional cases. Forest fires, flies, poison- 
ous insects and reptiles are other po- 
tential dangers. The typhoid scourge 
may be controlled with a little care on 
the part of the campers. It is a well 
known fact that clear, sparkling water 
may have harmful bacteria in it and 
have no unpleasant taste or smell. Such 
water is unfit to drink. The camper 
or tourist may have used the water the 
year previous without any harmful re- 
sults. In fact, the water may be used 
daily by the people of the community 
whoare freefrom disease. Yet that very 
water .mighi> contain enough typhoid 
‘germs to infect and cause illness in 
many newcomers whose rate of immu- 
nity is low. To be on the safe side all 
tourists and campersshould boil strange 
water for several minutes, or have it 
tested before drinking it. 


Famous Pedestrian Holds Many Records 


Dan O’Leary famous pedestrian, re- 
cently celebrated his 88th birthday by 
walking 102 miles from Jersey City to 
Chester, Pa. In fact, ever since 1874 he 
has hiked at least 100 miles on each 
birthday. From Chester he went to 
Philadelphia where he performed be- 
tween the double-header at the Phillies’ 
ball park. His act consisted of sprint- 
ing 10 times around the bases in 12 min- 
utes. And he repeated the stunt the fol- 
lowing day at the Polo Grounds in New 
York. 

Walking Dan was born in County 
Cork, Ireland, where he learned the 
bookbinder’s trade. At the age of 24 he 
came to this country and soon there- 
after took up pedestrianism. In the 64 
yearsof his walking career he has made 
many records. He won long-distance 
walking matches in Ireland in 1863, in 
Chicago in 1875, in London in 1877, and 
in San Francisco in 1890. He claims he 
walked 115 miles in 24 hours in Phila- 
delphia in 1874. From 1882 to 1886 he 
hiked in New Zealand and Australia. 
The aged hiker is five feet eight inch- 


es tall, weighs 128 pounds, and is as 
straight as a young athlete. The years 
have rested lightly on his head, which 
is only slightly white. O’Leary claims 
records in other fields, also. He says he 
is the first man to have made practical 
use of rubber heels. In 1877 he cut out 
sheet rubber for that purpose. The high 
cost of living has no terrors for him. 
He lives on 50 cents a day by eating 
only two slight meals each day. Aris- 
ing at five o’clock in the morning he 
drinks two cups of coffee and eats one 
slice of whole wheat bread and three 
ounces of butter. At five or six p. m 
he takes a bow! of soup, a dish of peas 
and a pint of milk. He never eats meat, 
but occasionally eats a potato. He never 
smokes nor drinks. His retiring time is 
always around eight p. m. 

Autos, O’Leary declares, are putting 
the people of America in the hands of 
the doctors. If everyone would walk 
five miles a day, he advises, they would 
keep the doctor away, and reduce their 
waistlines without starving themselves, 


Novel Kissing Doll 
A doll that can really kiss, make the 
necessary noise and everything, has 
been patented by James A. Bolton, of 


rubber tube. 


is squeezed out. 


through the tube. 


of the game. 


game of forfeits. 
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Sayville, N. Y. This is made possible })\ 
a rubber bulb inside the doll’s che, 
which is connected with its mouth b\ 
The body of the doll | 
made of flexible material so that wh. 
it is pressed part of the air in the bu! 
When the pressure | 
released a partial vacuum is created | 
this bulb which causes air to rush ; 
If the mouth of th 
doll is pressed to the cheek of a chi! 
just before releasing the pressure 
the bulb the air rushing into the op. 
ing between the doll’s lips will produ 
a sound similar to that of a real ki 
This simulation of a kiss, says the 
ventor, is particularly pleasing to | 
fancy of a child, and the doll thus c: 
structed provides an attractive p! 





Returning Forfeits 


In nearly all games the penalty | 
failures or mistakes on the part 
players is some forfeit. Of course thes. 
forfeits may be redeemable at the ec: 
Usually at the conclusi 
of the games the players simply t: 
what they forfeited. This process 
redemption is a game in itself and 
often more amusing than the ot! 
It is a good idea to always s! 
the other games in time to have 
Then all the forfei! 
such as keys, rings, pocketknives, « 
are collected in a pile or container. ( 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 62 
Submitted by E. E. Pellett, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Horizontal: 1—An emmet. 4—To lavish 
extreme fondness. 7—Noting the maiden 
name of a married woman. 10—A- good 
thing bestowed, 12—A state (abbr.). 13— 
Fearless. 14—Ruins. 17—A domestic ani- 
mal. 20—A short journey, 21—Purpose. 
23—Gay. 25—In. 26—Any open space. 27 
—To take sustenance. 29—False covering 
for the head. 30—A lever. 31—A large 
Australian bird. 32—Priority. 34—Pro- 
noun. 36—Pause. 39—A river in France. 
40—A ridge left unplowed between furrows. 
42—To increase until barely sufficient. 43 
—Tell. 45—Spicy. 48—By. 49—Repair. 52 
—A duet. 53—Plot. 54—A: letter of the 
Greek alphabet. 

Vertical: 1—A plant. 2—Not in any de- 
grees 3—Into normal condition. 5—A mu- 


To enumerate (abbr.). 


Correct (abbr.). 


mason (abbr.). 


6—Implied by silence. 
8—Masculine na 
11—Compass p 
13—College degree (abbr.). 
16—A secret order 
social and charitable purposes (abbr.). 
—A three-toed sloth. 
Sharp. 22—That is (abbr.). 24—The stan 
ard English measure of length. 26—Aspir 
tions. 28—Suffix—termination of numera!s 
. 32—A Scotch landowner. 3: 
two great South Asian peninsulas and ad- 
jacent islands (abbr.), 
den. 35—Excite. 37—All correct. 38—Co" 
cealed. 40—To have existence. 41—A f! 
43—Means of transports 
tion (abbr.). 44—Printer’s measure. 
masculine personal name (abbr.). 
society or presence of others (abbr. 
50—A diminutive suffix. atk continen' 


10—A snare. 


34—A lake in Swe- 
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What’s Wrong Here? 





Here is an “improved” method of 
dusting cotton fields with poison for the 
boH weevil. 

Last week’s errors: Violins don’t have 
holes in the center of the belly but have 
“f”-holes, one on either side of the 


bridge. The same mistake is seen in 
the top of a fiddle hanging on the wall. 
Also both top and back are of a unique 
shape for a violin. 








player is chosen as the judge, and an- 
other as the auctioner. The judge takes 
a seat and the auctioneer stands be- 
hind him. Taking the forfeits, one by 
one, from the pile, the auctioneer holds 
them over the judge’s head so he cannot 
see them. Each time the auctioneer 
says: “Heavy, heavy hangs over thy 
poor head.” The judge asks: “Fine or 
superfine?” If the ‘article belongs to 
a man the auctioneer says “Fine,” and 
if to a woman, “Superfine.” Then the 
auctioneer asks: “What shall the owner 
do to redeem it?” The judge then im- 
poses a penalty presumably suited to 
the sex of the owner. But because he 
does not know the identity of the owner 
it is likely to be a ludicrous misfit. The 
judge may invent all sorts of penalties, 
just so they are reasonable. 


New~National Marble Champion 


The new national marble champion 
is Joseph “Gipsy Joe” Medvidovich, rep- 
resenting Pittsburgh. “He won the 
championship recently on the beach 
front at Atlantic City by defeating Thad- 
deus Walag, Springfield, Mass., champ- 
ion, five games to two in the final round 
of the fifth annual national tournament 
which was witnessed by some 8000 peo- 
ple. “Gipsy Joe’s” home is in Clairton, 
a mill town 15 miles from Pittsburgh. 
He won the Smoky City title over 14,- 
000 others. His runner up, “Teddy” 
Walag, of Ludlow across the river from 
Springfield, won over 3600 entries. 
These two boys were the survivors of~ 
some 400,000 boys and girls who start- 
ed playing months ago in 286 sectional 
tournaments throughout the country. 
The national championship was their 
goal, 

Our new champion isof Croat parent- 
age. He is 13 years old and small for 
his age. During the entire tournament 
his mother was his closest advisor. 
Whenever he madea good rin he would 
turn and grin at her. Joe’s life ambi- 
tion is to get into the movies. He thinks 
that by winning the championship he 
will have a better chance. Teddy 
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Walag, also 13, deliberate and_ of serious 
mien, was dubbed “Slow Motion” by 


his fellows, who said he had twospeeds, 
“slow” and “stop.” * 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 93. Susanne Bliss and her little 
brother are together 27 years old. One 
is two times as old plus one year as the 
other was when he was one-fifth as 
old plus one year as the one will be 
when the other is three times as old 
plus one year as the one was when she 
was>four times as old plus one year, 
as the other. How old are they? Ans. 
to No. 92—Five ones, 50 twos and 19 
fives. 





THE PRAYING HANDS 
Those praying hands! What saint of old 
didst raise 
In some far dim-lit cell those hands in 
prayer, 
With uplift face in solemm vesper hour? 
No soul of feeble spirit could these claim, 
For writ upon their lines is strength indeed, 
And love of art and beauty is portrayed 
In grace of slender fingers that are held 
So reverently together as they pray. 
A saintly monk’s these praying hand may 


be, 
Kneeling in dawning light the bare gray 
stones 
Upon—in ancient mountain monastery, 
Pouring with fervent heart his matins 
™ forth, 
Thereby refreshing gaining for his soul. 


But ah, those hands! Those praying hands 
do speak 

So much that stirs my heart that I could 
think 

They are the very hands of Christ Himself! 

Can we not see their gentleness as they 

On heads of little children soft were laid? 

Their strength as clasping hands of friend 

They sent Love’s thought pulsating to his 
heart? 

And —— out to cleanse and heal and 
bless 

They found in service here their purest joy? 

Did not He lift them even so God 

When in Gethsemane alone He prayed? 

Cannot we read in them the strain that 
brought 

Those drops of sweat upon His suffering 
brow? 


O Praying Hands! I kneel here—for they 
call 

My soul to worship in so strange a way 

That I can only see them as Thy hands 

And where the cruel nails didst pierce them 
through. 


O Lord, teach us to pray as Thou didst pray, 
And only Iet us go when we have learned. 
—Gertrude B. Walker. 





VICTIM OF OWN INVENTION 


While demonstrating a high voltage mer- 
cufy are rectifier of his own invention 22- 
year-old Edward Gable, of Cleveland, was 
electrocuted when his hand accidentally 
came in contact with the machine. 


Great new invention brings 
gasoline cost down for 8,000,000 
Ford Owners. Hundreds of our 
men are earning more than they 
ever made before or thought 
possible introducing the famous 


ee success, backed by 351,- 
2 public and private tests, 
which show beyond a doubt that 
it is possible for Ford Owners to 
reduce gasoline cost to 5c a gal- 
Jon. (Affidavits on file). Below 
are reproduced a few testimonials 
taken out of hundreds? 


I want you to make 


a : trols. Other 100 came y ay 
big moncy easier and 
faster than you ever A ag writer sold 9 dozen 


have before in your 
life. I guarantee $15 
a day to any man who 
becomes my distrib- 
utor. Use the Cou- 


I. J. Phillips, Sr. Ga. 
“Send four’ dozen controls and 
two demonstrating boards. I 
ordered two dozen but retail 
sales have already exceeded that 


pon NOW. 
—— — . : 
Cadillac, LaSaite . . Cutler. Ore. 
and Delco Light “We had a test run Saturday 
now use as stand- | 20d Sunday through level and 
ard equipment hilly country, from Washington, 
Thermostatic Car- D. C., to Martinsburg, W. Va. 


and back—about 208 miles. Made 

it om 5 gallons of gas. The 

attachment is a wonder.’’ 
Charles F. Rougeou, D. C. 


$15.00 A DAY 


Guaranteed to Distributors 


Can you imagine anything easier to sell than gas 
at 5c @ gallon? No wonder our men are coining money! 
No wonder we can afford to offer you the most liberal, 
most worthwhile proposition you could ever dream of. The 
coupon will bring you full details. Get it inte the mail 


2 Get Free Trial 


Act at once if you want to get started with a gure 
thing. Make real mon with the backing of a big 
well-known responsible firm. Don’t delay. 


buretor Control 
under Blancke 











We want 
to assign men right now to the profitable territories 
we have left open, Get in with a live proposition that 
is different. successfu Be independent! Make 
$15.00 a day and large . Mail me coupon 
quick for free trial proof, and full details of a big 
Proposition that will surprise you. 


Frank Andrews, Pres. 
BLANCKE AUTO DEVICES CO. 
“<= Erie St., Dept. 983-L, Chicago, IL. 
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deck that was like a veranda, sat half 

in the shade and half in the sun and 

let the heat envelop her. The little Hervous 
- lines that New York had etched about her 
_ eyes and mouth seemed to vanish magi- 
~cally under the languorous touch of the 
saturant Southern-air. She was again like 
the lovely creamy blossom for which she 
had beet named; a little drooping, perhaps ; 

~ a little faded; but Magnolia. 

Elly Chipley, setting to rights her privi- 
leged bedroom on the boat’s port side, 
came to the screen door in cotton morning 
frock and boudoir cap. The frock was a 
gay gingham of girlish cut, its color a deli- 
cate pink. The cap was a trifle of lace and 
ribbon. From this frame her withered life- 
scarred old: mask looked out, almost fasci- 
nating in its grotesquerie. 

“Beats me how you can sit out there in 
the heat like a lizard or a cat or something 
and not get a stroke. Will, too, one these 
fine days.” 

Magnolia, glancing up from the perusal 
of her letter, stretched her arms above her 
head luxuriously. “I love it.” 

Elly Chipley’s sharp old eyes.snapped at 
thé typewritten sheets of the letter in Mag- 
nolia’s hand. “Heard from your daughter 
again, did you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I never seen anybody such a hand at 
writing letters. You got one about every 
stand since you started with ‘the boat, 


JM ices that on the Cotton Blossom 


seems, I was saying to Clyde only yester- 4 


day, I says, what’s she find to write about!” 

This, Magnolia knew, was not a mere fig- 
ure of speech. In some mysterious way the 
knowledge had seeped through the Cotton 
Blossom company that in these, frequent 
letters between mother and daughter a 
battle was being waged. They sensed, ‘too, 
that in the outcome of this battle lay their 
own future. 

The erstwhile ingenue now assumed an 
elaborate carelessness of manner which, to 
the doubting onlooker, would forever have 
decided the question of her dramatic ability. 


“What’s she got to say, h’m? What——” ~ 


here she giggled in shrill falsetto apprecia- 
tion of her own wit—‘what news on the 
Rialto?” 

Magnolia glanced down again at the let- 
ter. “I think Kim may come down for a 
few days to visit us, in June. With her 
husband.” 

The ribbons of Elly’s cap trembled. The 
little withered well-kept hand in which she 
still took such pride went to her lips that 
were working nervously. “You don’t say! 
Well, that’ll be nice” After which tri- 
umph of stimulated casualness you heard 
her incautious steps clattering down the 
stairs and up the aisle to the lesser dress- 
ing rooms and bedrooms at the rear of the 
stage. 

Magnolia picked up the letter again. Kim 
hated to write letters. The number that 
‘she had written her mother in the past 
month testified her perturbation. 

“Nola darling, you’ve just gone gaga, 
that’s all. What do you mean by staying 
down there in that wretched malarial heat! 
Now listen to me. We close Juné first. They 
plan to open in Boston in September, then 
Philadelphia, Chicago. My contract, of 
course, doesn’t call for the road. Cruger 
offered me an increase and a house per- 
centage if I'd go when the road season 
opens, but you know how I hate touring. 
You’re the trouper of this family. Besides, 
I wouldn’t leave Andy. He misses you as 
much as Ken and I do. If he could talk, he 
would demand his grandmother’s immedi- 
ate presence. If you aren’t in New York 





SHOW BOAT 


ceeemantl 


by June third I shall come and get you. 
I mean this. Ken and I sail on the Olympic 
June 10th. There’s a play in London that 
Cruger wants me to see for next season. 
You know. Casualty. We'll go to Paris 
Vienna, Budapest, and back August first. 
Come along or stay in the country with 
Andy. Nate Fried says he’ll settle up your 
business affairs if that’s what’s bothering 
you. What is there to do except sell the 
old tub or give it away or something, and 
take the next train for New York? Your 
bookings say Lazare,’ Mississippi, June 
fourth, fifth and sixth. Nate looked it up 
and reports it’s 20 miles from a railroad. 
Now, Nola, that’s just too mad. Come on 
home. Kim.” 

The hand that held the letter dropped to 
her lap again. Magnolia lay relaxed in the 
low deck chair and surveyed through half- 
closed lids the turgid, swift-flowing stream 
that led on to Louisiana and the sea. Above 
the clay banks that rose from the river 
lay. the scrubby little settlement shimmer- 
ing in the noonday heat. A mule team toil- 
ed along the river road drawing a decrepit 
cart on whose sagging seat a negro sat 
slumped, the rope lines slack in his listless 
hands, his body swaying with the motion 
of the vehicle. From the cook’s gallery, 
aft, came the yee-yah-yah-yah of negro 
laughter. Then a sudden crash of piano, 
drum, horn, and cymbals. The band was 
rehearsing. The porcine squeal and bleat 
and grunt of thé saxophone. Mississippi 
Blue they were playing. Ort Hanley, of 
the Character Team, sang it in the concert 
after the show. I got the blues. I said the 
blues. I got the M-i-s, I said the s-i-s, I 
said the s-i-p-p-i, Mississippi, I got them 
Miss-is-sippi blu-hoo-hoos. 


T HE heat and the music and the laugh- 
ter and the squeak ofthe cart up the 
road blended and made a colorful back- 
ground against which the woman in the 
chair viewed the procession of the last 25 
years. 
It had turned out well enough. She had 
gone on blindly, and it had turned out 
well enough. Kim. Kim was different. 
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Nothing blind about Kim. She had 
emerged from the cloistral calm of the 
Chicago convent with her competent mind 
quite made up. I am going to-be an 
actress. Oh, no, Kim! Not you! But Kim 
had gone about it as she went about every- 
thing. Clearheaded. Thoughtful. Delib- 
erate. But actresses were not made in this 
way, Magnolia argued. Oh, yes, they were. 
Five years in stock on Chicago’s North Side. 
A tiny part in musical comedy. Kim de- 
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cided that she knew nothing. She woul 
go to the National Theater School of Ac: 
ing in New York and start all over agai: 
Magnolia’s vaudeville days were drawin 
to an_ end. A middle-aged woman, sti! 
able to hold her audience, still possessi 
a haunting kind of melancholy beauty. |}; 
more than this was needed to hold on 
head above the: roaring tide of ragtin 
jazz-time youngsters surging now towa) 
the footlights. She had known what 
was to be a headliner, but she had ne\ 
commanded the fantastic figures of |! 
more spectacular acts. She had been thrift 
though, and canny. She easily saw Ki 
through the National Theater School. Th 
idea of Kim i a school of acting struc! 
her_as being absurd, though Kim grave! 
explained to her its uses. Finally she took 
a tiny apartment in New York so that s! 
and Kim might have a home together. ki: 
worked slavishly, ferociously. The idea 
the school did not amuse Magnolia as muc! 
as it had at first. 

Fencing lessons. Gymnastic dancing. 
Interpretive dancing. Singing lessons. Voice 
placing. French lessons. 

“Are you studying to be an acrobat or 
a singer or a dancer? I can’t make it out.’ 

“You wait and see,” said Kim, grimly. 
Dancing, singing, fencing, voice, Frenc 
One year. Two. Three. Magnolia had 
waited, and she had seen. 


Kim had had none of those preliminary 
hardships and terrors and temptations, 
then, that are supposed to beset the path 
of the attractive young woman who wou! 
travel the road to theatrical achieveme: 
Her success actually had been instantaneo: 
and sustained. She had been given the part 
of the daughter of a worldly mother in « 
new piece by Ford Salter and had taken 
the play away from the star who did tl, 
mother. Her performance had been cle: 
cut, modern, deft, convincing. She wa 
fresh, but finished. 

She was intelligent, successful, work 
manlike, intuitive, vigorous, adaptable. She 
was almost the first of this new crop of 
intelligent, successful, deft, workmanlike, 
intuitive, vigorous, adaptable young wom 
en of the theater. There was about her—or 
them—nothing of genius, of greatness, 0! 
the divine fire. But the dramatic critics 0! 
the younger school who were too late to 
have seen past genius in its heyday and 
for whom the theatrical genius of thei 
day was yet to come, viewed her perform 
ance and waxed hysterical, mistaking ta! 
ent and intelligence and hard work and 
ambition for something more rare. It b 
came the thing to proclaim each smart 
young woman the Duse of her day if she 
_ had a decent feeling for stage tempo, cou!« 
sustain a character throughout three acts, 
speak the English language intelligibly, 
cross a stage or sit in a chair naturally. 13) 
the time Kim had been five years out o! 
the National Theater School there wer 
Duses by the dozen, and a Broadway Be! 
hardt was born at least once a season. Th: 
gave, invariably, what is known as a [i' 
performance. As you stood in the lob! 
between the acts, you said, “She’s giving 
fine performance.” 

“A fine performance!” Magnolia echoed 
one evening, rather irritable, after she and 
Kim had returned from the opening of « 
play in which one of Kim’s friends was 
featured. “But she doesn’t act. Ever) 
thing she did and everything she said w: 
right. And I was as carried out of mysc!! 
as though I were listening to a clock strike. 
When I go to the theater I want to car 
In the old days maybe they didn’t know s” 
much about tempo and rhythm, but in the 
audience strong men wept and wome! 
faint 6) 

“Now listen, Nola darling. One of you! 
old-day gals would last about four seconds 
on Broadway. I’ve heard about Clar: 
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AUGUST 20, 1927 . ~ 
Morris and Mrs. Siddons, and Modjeska, 
and Bernhardt all my life. If the senti- 
mental old dears were to come back in an 
all-star revival today the intelligent mod- 
ern theater-going audience would walk out 
on them.” 


K i's marriage with Kenneth Cameron 
was successful and happy and very nice. 
Separate bedrooms and those lovely negli- 
gees—velvet with Venetian sleeves and 
square neckline. Excellent friends. Nothing 
sordid. Personal liberty and privacy of 
thought and action—those were the things 
that made for happiness in marriage. Mag- 
nolig wondered, sometimes, but certainly 
it was not for her to venture opinion. Her 
own marriage had been no such glittering 
example of perfection. Yet she wondered, 
seeing this well-ordered and respectful 
union, if Kim was not, after all, missing 
something. Wasn’t marriage, like life, un- 
stimulating and unprofitable and somewhat 
empty when too well ordered and protect- 
ed and guarded? Wasn’t it finer, more 
splendid, more nourishing, when it was, like 
life itself, a mixture of the sordid and the 
magnificent; ef mud and stars; of earth 
and flowers; of love and hate and laughter 
and tears and ugliness and beauty .and 
hurt? She was wrong, of course. «Ken’s 
manner toward Kim was polite, tender, 
thoughtful. Kim’s manner toward Ken was 
polite, tender, thoughtful. Are you free 
next Thursday, dear? The Paynes are hav- 
ing those Russians. It might be rather 
interesting. . . Sorry. Ken’s voice. 
Soft, light. It was the—well, Magnolia 
never acknowledged this, even to herself, 
but it was what she called the male in- 
terior decorator’s voice. You heard it a 
good deal at teas and in the lobby between 
the acts on first nights and in those fasci- 
nating shops on Madison ave. where furni- 
ture and old glass and brasses and pictures 
were shown you by slim young men with 
delicate hands. I mean ! It’s just one 
of those things. .... 


There was no Mississippi in Kim. Kim 
was like the Illinois river of Magnolia’s 
childhood days. Kim’s life flowed tran- 
quilly between gentle green-clad shores, 
orderly, well regulated, dependable. 

“For the land’s sakes, Magnolia Hawks, 
you sitting out there yet! Here it’s after 
three and nearly dinner time!” Elly Chipley 
at the screen door. “And in the blazing sun, 
too. You need somebody +o look after 
you worse that your ma did.” Elly was 
justified, for Magnolia had a headache that 
night. 





K IM and Ken arrived unexpectedly to- 

gether on June second, clattering up to 
the boat landing in a scarecrow Ford driven 
by a stout negro in khaki pants, puttees, 
and an army shirt. 

Kim was breathless, but exhilarated. “He 
says he drove in France in 717, and I be- 
lieve it. Every bolt, screw, bar, nut, cur- 
tain, and door in the thing rattled and 
fle ipped and opened and fell in and fell out. 
I've been working like a Swiss bell-ringer 
ies ing to keep things together there in the 
back seat. Nola darling, what do you mean 
by staying down in this miserable hole all 
these weeks! Ken’s got a headache from 
the heat and the awful trip. . . We're 
going back tonight, and we sail on tHe 10th, 
and, Nola, darling, for heaven’s sake . . .” 

They had a talk. The customary four 
o'clock dinner was delayed until nearly 
five because of it. They sat in Magnolia’s 
green-shaded bedroom with its frilled white 
bedspread and dimity curtains—rather, Kim 
and Magnolia sat and Ken sprawled his lean 
length on the bed, looking a little yellow 
and haggard, what with the heat and head- 
ache. And in the cook’s galley, and on 
the stage, and in the little dressing rooms 


jug 
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that looked out on the river, and on the 
deck, and in the box office, the company 
and crew.of the Cotton Blossom Floating 
Palace Theater lounged and waited, play- 
ing pinechle and waited, sewed and napped 
and read and wondered and waited. 

“You can’t mean it, Nola darling. Flop- 
ping up and down these muddy wretched 
rivers in this heat! You could be out at 
the Bay with Andy. Or in London with 
Ken and me—Ken, dear, isn’t it any better? 
—or even in New York, in the lovely airy 
apartment, it’s cooler than——” 


Magnolia sat forward. “Listen, Kim. I 
love it. The rivers, And the people. And 
the show boat. And the life. I don’t know 
why. It’s bred in me, I suppose. Yes, I 
do know why. Your grandpa died when 
you were too little to remember him, real- 
ly. Or you’d know why. Now, if you two 
are set on going back on the night train, 
you'll have to listen to me for a minute. I 
went over things with the lawyer and the 
banker in Thebes when we took Mama back 
there. Your grandmother left a fortune. 
I don’t mean a few thousand dollars. She 
left half a million, made out of this boat 
in the last 25 years. I’m giving it to you, 
Kim, and Ken.” 

Refusal, of course. Protest. Considera- 
tion. Acquiescence. Agreement. Accept- 
ance. Ken was sitting up now, pallidly. 
Kim was lyric. “Half a million! Mother! 
Ken! It means the plays I want, and Ken to 
produce them, It means that I can ‘estab- 
lish a real American theater in New York. 
I can do the plays I’ve been longing to do— 
Ibsen and Hauptmann, and Werfel, and 
Schnitzler, and Molnar, and Chekhov, and 
Shakespeare even. Ken! We’ll call it the 
American Theater!” 

“The American Theater,” Magnolia re- 
peated after her, thoughtfully. And smil- 
ed then. “The American Theater.” She 
looked a trifle uncomfortable, as one who 
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has heard a good joke; and has no one 
with whom to share it. 

A loud-tongued bell clanged and rever- 
berated through the show boat’s length. 
Dinner. 

Kim and Ken pretended not to notice the 
heat and flies and the molten state of the 
butter. They met everyone from the cap- 
tain to the cook, from the ingenue lead 
to the drum. 

“Well, Miss Ravenal, this is an—or Mrs. 
Cameron, I suppose I ,should say—an 
honor. .We know all about you, even if you 
don’t know us.” Not one of them had 
ever seen her, 

A little tour of the show boat after din- 
ner. Ken, still pale, but refreshed by tea, 
was moved to exclamations of admiration. 
Look at that, Kim! Ingenious. Oh, say, 
we must stay over and see a performance. 
I’d no idea! And these combination dress- 
ing rooms and bedrooms, eh? Well, I’ll be! 

Elly Chipley was making up in her spe- 
cial dressing room, infinitesimal in size, 
just off the stage. Her part for tonight 
was that of a grande dame in black silk 
and lace cap and fichu. The play was the 
Planter’s Daughter. She had been rather 
sniffy in her attitude toward the distin- 
guished visitors. They couldn’t patroni:e 
her. She applied the rouge to her withered 
cheeks in little pettish dabs, and leaned 
critically forward to scrutinize her old 
mask of a face. What did she see there? 
Kim wondered, watching her, fascinated. 

“Mother tells me you played Juliet, years 
ago. How marvelous!” 

Elly Chipley tossed her head skittishly. 
“Yes, indeed! Played Juliet, and was known 
as the Western Favorite. I wasn’t always 
on a show boat, I promise you.” 

“What a thrill—to play Juliet when you 
were so young! Usually we have to wait 
until we’re 50. Tell me, dear Miss La Verne, 
who was your Romeo?” 

And then Life laughed at Elly Chipley 
(Lenore La Verne on the bills) and at Kim 
Ravenal, and the institution known as the 
Stage. For Elly Chipley tapped her cheek 
thoughfully with her powder puff, and 
blinked her old eyes, and screwed up her 
tremulous old mouth, and pondered, and 
finally shook her head. “My Romeo? Let 
me see. Let—me—see. Who was my 
Romeo?” 

They must go now. Oh, Nola darling, 
half a million! It’s too fantastic. Mother, 
I can’t bear to leave you down in this hole. 
Flies and negroes and mud and all this 
vellow terrible river that you love more 
than me. Stand up there—high up—where 
we can see you as long as possible. 


SB HE usual crowd was drifting downtothe 
landing as the show boat lights began 
to glow. Twilight was coming on. On the 
landing, up the river bank, sauntering down 
the road, came the negroes, and the hang- 
ers-on, the farm-hands, the river folk, the 
curious, the idle, the amusement-hungry. 
Snatches of song. Feet shuffling upon the 
wharf boards. A banjo twanging. 

They were being taken back to the near- 
est railroad connection, but not in the Ford 
that had brought them. They sat luxuri- 
ously in the car that had been Parthy’s and 








that was Magnolia’s now. 
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Thousands now end catarrh at home—mucus “~ 
charge, stopped-up nose, catarrhal deafness—with 
 Hall’sCatarrh Medicine. A healing Ointment, combined 
with a Tonic ne acts thru the 
membranes and thus reduces the inflammation. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 





lood on the mucous 
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“Mother, dearest, you'll be back in New 
York in October or November at the lates, 


won’t you? Promise me. When the bo: 
closes? You will!” 
Kim was weeping. The car start 


smoothly. She turned for a last glim; 
through her tears. “Oh, Ken, do you thi: 
I ought to leave her like this?” 

“She’ll be all right, dear. Look at her! 
Jove!” There stood Magnolia Ravenal 
the upper deck of the Cotton Bloss 
Floating Palace Theater, silhouetted agai; s; 
sunset sky and water—tall, erect, indom | 
able. Her mouth was smiling but her ¢: 
eyes were wide ahd somber. They gaz 
unwinking, across the sunlit waters. « 
arm was raised in a gesture of farewe! 

“Isn’t she splendid, Ken!” cried ki 
through her tears. “There’s someth 
about. her that’s eternal and uncong 
able—like the River.” 

A bend in the upper road. A clump of 
sycamores. The river, the show boat, 
straight silent figure were lost to viey 


THE END 





WOMAN SEEKS DIPLOMATIC POST 


A woman United States Ambassador! 

Never! some may say. But the fact must 
not be overlooked that we already have two 
women in our diplomatic service, and in- 
cidentally in line for an ambassadorship. 
They are Miss Lucille Atchison, at Bern, 
Switzerland and Miss Pattie Field, with tlie 
legation at Amsterdam, Holland. Now \ 
Joy Bright Hancock hopes to become Unit- 
ed States ambassador at some foreign 
capital in little more than two decades. If 
she is successful she may be Uncle Sain’s 
first woman ambassador. 

Mrs. Hancock has been widowed twice by 
air disasters, and now at the youthful age 
of 25 has ‘turned to the study of forcign 
service, preliminary to probationary work 
in the State Department. Her first husband, 
Lieut. C. G. Little, was killed in the wreck 
of the dirigible ZR-2 in England. While 
holding a position in the bureau of acro- 
nautics at Lakehurst, N. J.,. she met and 
married Lieut. Comdr. Hancock of the 
dirigible Shenandoah, who died in the crash 
of that airship. Since then the aspiring 
diplomat has completed a tour of the world 
for the purpose of study. She speaks sever- 
al languages fluently. 





AN UNWELCOME SERENADE 


They were jolly good fellows, all seven 
of them—at least they felt that way 
three o’clock in the morning following an 
old-fashioned soiree in New York. [0 
wind up a perfect evéning they decid: 
serenade the fair lady of one love-sick 
member. With voices loud but not . 
gether clear the male septet parked be!ow 
a window and raised their faces to heaven 
in their fervor. .After the impromptu con- 
cert the gentlemen found themselves in 
custody of the law—they had serena 
under a window of the dormitory 4 
police station where a weary bachelor cop 
was trying to get some sleep. 


JONES AND OUR FLAG 


Congress created the American flay of 
stars and stripes on June 14, 1777. On [tie 
same day it made John Paul Jones a cap- 
tain in the infant American navy. Joes 
once said of this coincidence: “The ‘1g 
and I are twins, born the same hour 20¢ 
the same day out of the womb of destin) 
We cannot be parted in life or in deat). 
So long as we can float we shall float t 
gether. If we must sink we shall go dow! 
as one.” It was this same dauntless fis) 
er who, when asked to surrender, hu! ied 
back at the proud Briton: “I have not y°! 
begun to fight.” Although his own ves* 
was sinking Jones forced the British m2"- 
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of-war to haul down his colors. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island 


OR more than two centuries now 
F Daniel Defoe’s story of Robinson 

Crusoe has thrilled the boys and 
girls of many lands. Tales from the 
mouth of an old basket maker, the ap- 
pearance of a strong man dressed in 
skins and a name glimpsed on a tomb- 


stone gave Defoe the background for, 


the story. When the author was a boy 
he used to listen to the basket maker, 
whe had been a sailor, as he told about 
his harrowing experiences at sea. Later 
Defoe participated in the attempt of the 
Duke of Monmouth to overthrow James 
I] as ruler of England. But the cause 
was lost and Defoe had to escape to a 
graveyard where he hid in the shadows 
among the stones. While hiding there 
he noticed the name “Robinson Crusoe” 
on a stone and let his imagination play 
on the strange experience the man bur- 
ied there might have had. 

At a still later date when Defoe was 
in Bristol he saw a man of strange ap- 
pearance dressed in. skins. The people 
called him Alexander Selkirk. Theysaid 
he had been adrift on an uninhabitated 
desert island. When the book was fin- 
ished, Defoe wrote to a friend: “I have 











Gov. Farrington of Hawaii inspecting one 
of the 155’s added to the defense of our 
island possessions. 





put into it something of Selkirk, some- 
thing of my own imagination and a 
great deal of Skippy, the basket maker. 
If it proves to be a good story, it is 
largely because of what the old man 
gave to me.” 

While serving as a sailing master 
Alexander Selkirk committed some 
breach of the ship’s regulations, for 
which the captain put him ashore on a 
deserted island off the Chilian coast, 
and left him to his fate. He remained 
there five years, living as best he could, 
until rescucd by a Capt. Rogers and 
taken back to England. It would be 
safe to wager that every boy who has 
read the wonderful adventures of Rob- 
inson Crusoe has wished that he could 
establish himself on the same island 
and lead a cave-man existence, for a 
while at least. This of course, is not at 
all impossible of fulfillment, for the 
island of Juan Fernandez on which Sel- 
kirk lived still exists severak hundred 
miles west from South America. Sel- 
kirk’s cave is still there, the plants and 
animals are practically the same and 
conditions now are little different from 
those in Selkirk’s days. Dr. W. A. 
Bryan, of the University of Hawaii, 
visited the island not many years ago 
and for several days cooked his meals 
on the very same stove that Selkirk 
fashioned crudely out of stone. Dr. 
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W. L. Schmitt of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, who recently visited the island 
says Crusoe was more to be envied 
than pitied. Every imaginable plant 
seems to grow on the island, he says, 
including many fruits. It is also the 
base of the spiny lobster fisheries. 

An old controversy as to the name 
and location of the island recently has 
been revived by newspapers in London. 
One opinion is that the Selkirk story 
settles nothing as to the location of the 
island on which Defoe placed his hero. 
In order to preserve his reputation for 
originality; it is thought, he would prob- 
ably wish to remove the scene as far as 
possible from the south Pacific, where 
Selkirk was marooned. This consider- 
ation has prompted some to suggest To- 
bago island in West Indian seas as the 
site of Crusoe’s wreck. Others think 
that Defoe had Tortuga island in mind. 
They support this belief with the state- 
ment that the first part of RobMson 
Crusoe appeared in 1719, and it is by no 
means improbable that its author had 
seen a book published in 1689 under the 
title “A Relation of the Great Sufferings 
and Strange Adventures of Henry Pit- 
man, Chyrurgion to the late Duke of 
Monmouth.” Pitman, taken prisoner 
while in the active exercise of his pro- 
fession, was shipped to the Barbados. 
After enduring many hardships, he es- 
caped by night in a small boat with a 
few companions. They finally landed 
at Tortuga. There the members of the 
little party were thrown on their own 
resources. The ingenuity with which 
they met the conditions is thought to 
have been the basis for the realistic de- 
tails of Crusoe’s struggle for existence. 
Pitman and his fellow outcasts were 
ultimately taken off the island and taken 
back to England tg find that they had 
been pardoned. 

The advocates of this theory believe 
that Defoe, being enlisted in the Duke 
of Monmouth’s little army, would nat- 
urally be interested in the subsequent 
career of the duke’s surgeon. They 
claim Pitman’s resourcefulness in diffi- 
culties would appeal to Defoe’s prac- 
tical mind. Thus, they think that one 
might be justified in assuming that, with 
the necessary changes for verisimil- 
itude, some of the surgeon’s experiences 
were transferred to the pages of Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

But so much for the controversy. On 
the largest island of the Juan Fernan- 
dez group there is a memorial slab to 
Alexander Selkirk, immortalized as 
Robinson Crusoe. This is the most 
widely accepted location, and we have 
Defoe’s own words for it as stated in 
the first part of this article. However, 
we are inclined to agree with the Eng- 
lish writer who said that Crusoe’s is- 
laid “has neither latitude nor longi- 
tude, but belongs to the map of the 
imagination like the man who lived on 
it—who is neither Alexander : Selkirk 
nor Henry Pitman, but simply Robinson 
Crusoe.” 





Rest is the sweet sauce of labor.— 
Plutarch. 








AMAZING 


Cigar Offer 


Imported,Long Filler, 
Hand-Made, Corona Size 


PACIFICOS 
onty $1.95 


ONLY 


The regular retail price is & cents straight. 
Don’t judge the quality by the price. est 
them with an open mind—at our expense. 


WHY THIS AMAZING OFFER: 


We are the sole American distributors for 
certain brands of one of the largest Manila 
cigar factories. We have contracted to sell sev- 
eral millions a year. To do this we realize we 
must first interest individual smokers before 
Wwe can expect dealer co-operation. Therefore 
for the present, we will sell to smokers direct. 


| 100. PACIFICOS 


FOR 


$1.95 


is a trye bargain. It’s 
. less than jobbers have 
to pay for like quality. 
Smoke 5 or 6 with a de- 
Sire to be pleased. If you 
are not perfectly satis- 
fied return the others 
and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 





MORE FACTS 
ABOUT 


PACIFICOS 


Mighty few Ameri- 
cans realize that the 
Philippines are produc- 
ing grades of cigar t- 
bacco second to none, 
in mildness, fine tex- 
ture, pleasing flavor and 
appearance. 


Many of our custom- 
ers claim that they 
prefer PACIFICOS to 
the & to 10 cent Do- 
mestic cigars. If Paci- 
ficos were made of only 
50% Cuban tobacco— 
which is no better—the 
uy alone would be 

per 100. 


Acquire the taste for Pact- 
ficos and you will be among 
our hundreds of customers say- 
ing 60% on their smoking ex- 
pense. If you will smoke the 
first 100 you will appreciate 
their enticing flavor. 


Order Now 


—as this ‘‘advertisement”’ will 
not appear again, unless the 
responses justify the expense of 
another insertion. Fill in at- 
tached coupon and mail at* 
once, 

SSSSSSSSCESSSSSSSSSCSEEESEHESEREEESESeeeeeee 
NATIONAL CIGAR CO., 1720-H 
969 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send me 100 of your Pacifico Cigars. I will pay post- 
man $1.95, pl postage. It is agreed that if the first 
5 or 6 cigars are not satisfactory, I can return the 
others and get back my money. 

NOTE—if you — send check or M. O. with your order, 
it will save delay If you are East of the Mississippi 
River send $2.20 ($1.95 plua 25¢ postage). If West of the 
Mississippi send $2.40. 








SALESMEN! 


Now calling on druggists or country stores—or other rie tis 
make good money introducing the wonder healing cream ofthe age 
that is sold with a money-back guarantee; used and recommended 
b grat panei ees Sonne Can be soldin every home, with 
po hoe of repeats. SOc for Chemiool Corp Be package and instructions. 
Ad Wow! Washington Chemical Corp., Barr Bidg., Washington, D. 
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* Seen in the Shops 


Monograms for Those Smart 


New Sport Sweaters 
New York 

They are showing sweaters 
in a variety of necklines, and it is not 
hard to find one that is 
becoming in line as 
well as color. When 
combined with the new 
pleated skirts or slips 
an attractive as well as 
individual costume is 
made. 

For just the right 
touch to this sweater 
costume is the cut out 
monogram of flannel 
or heavy silk. You can 
make it at home. To 
fashion the pattern, 
first cut out a piece of 
heavy paper in dia-~ 
mond shape, having 
about five inches from 
the top point to the 
lowest point. Then 
with a ruler sketch in 
the letters, The latter 
should be about half 
an inch wide. Baste 
them on the flannel or 
silk and cut out. After basting the com- 
pleted monogram on the sweater, stitch 
around the edges very neatly and care- 
fully, taking particular care not to 
stretch the garment. 











Spiffy! 


Eleanor 


Preserving the Kitchen Floor 


There is a variety of conerete and so- 
called “composition” floor materials 
now on the market which are adver- 
tised for use in kitchens. They are 
often easy to clean and do not absorb 
grease and water when new, but some 
of them tend to crack and chip with 
wear and then are difficult to keep in 
order. Some are also rather hard and 
fatiguing to stand on, though this draw- 
back can be overcome by using mats of 
rubber, cork or some other resilient 
material. The special paints now on 
the market make concrete floors easier 
to care for, lessdusty and more durable. 

Linoleum is a very satisfactory cov- 
ering for the kitchen floor. It is rel- 
atively durable, comfortable for the 
feet and easy to clean. It is manufac- 
tured in a variety of colors, designs and 
qualities the better grades will be found 
most economical in the long run. Var- 
nishing or waxing linoleum is said to 
protect the surface and make it wear 
longer. 

Floor oilcloth is cheap and easily 
cleaned, but wears out quickly. Floor 
coverings, such as Carpets and mattings, 
which hold dust and dirt are unsuited 
to the kitchen... 

Whatever the material of the kitchen 
floor, or the covering used on it, con- 
stant scrubbing and the excessive use of 











soap and water will injure the surface. 
Much care should be taken, therefore, 
not to drop food materials on the floor. 
Spreading papers where food is likely 
to be dropped or grease to be spattered 
will save labor in the end. A soft brush 
or dust mop will keep a floor in better 
condition than a broom and render 
mopping less frequently necessary. A 
dish mop of hotel size kept in a con- 
venient place and used to remove drops 
of water or other liquids accidentally 
spilled will save frequent serubbing of 
the entire floor, and when dampened 
and wrung nearly dry can be used to 
remove spots or dust. If so used it will 
often prevent dirt from being carried 
from one part of the room to another. 


Vacation and the Child 


Vacation is the ideal time for grow- 
ing «hildren to make their greatest 
physical gains, comments Marie C, 
Doerman of Rutgers. She warns that 
many children use up too much energy 
and so lose weight during this period. 
Regular meals, rest period and sleep are 
essential to good growth. The fruit 
and, vegetables. of the summer should 
tempt any child’s appetite. An hour 
of quiet or reading after the noon meal 
aids digestion. 


Washable Goods in Favor 


Increased use of washable dresses in. 


summer is responsible for the many 
smart cotton-and linen frocks. Linen, 
which looks cool and is cool, is very 
popular in hand-blocked patterns. A 
plain linen dress is often worn with a 
coat of printed linen. But for those 
who cannot afford linen there are to 
be had good-printed cottons that look 
almost like the reaf thing. They are 
serviceable for entire dresses or for 
coats. They are attractive and they 
launder easily. 

Miss Daisy D. Williamson, of the New 
Hampshire extension service, demon- 
strated that it is possible to make a hot- 
weather street dress for only 60 cents. 
She made it herself out of four and one- 
half yards of “handkerchief thirds” 
purchased by mail from a large mill. 

“Most of the linens sold now are 
fast color but, even so, must be care- 
fully laundered,” warns Mrs. Catherine 
Griebel, New Jersey extension special- 
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If the chicken is tough steam it two or 
three hours before roasting. 

When floors are too worn in some places 
to wax first try touching up with shellac. 

Plants watered early in the day dry off 
before night and become less susceptible to 
disease, 

This is the season of fruit stains. To re- 
move from table linen, stretch the stained 
part over a bowl and pour boiling water 
from a height of about a foot. 

Small ice cubes, the kind electric refriger- 
ators make, have become so popular that an 
ice firm in New York now supplies them 


packed in cardboard boxes, 
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ist. ““One should always use a neutr:, 
soap, never hot water, and never |,‘ 
the garment hang in the sunshine. |; 
is much wiser to use a soap soluti 
than to rub soap on the fabric. Alw, 
rinse until not a particle of soap sho: 
in the water. 

“Also, cotton prints vary in widt! 
Many come 32 inches wide, which 
not an economical width for cutting 
garment for the large woman. For 
woman 34 or 36 inches, or even 38 
her hips are not large—this width 1 
be used to advantage, but the 36-inc) 
or 40-inch width should be chosen | 
other sizes.” 
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Exit the Dimple 


If we are to believe the beauty cx 
perts it will not be long before that «|: 
saying: “A dimple in the chin, the 
devil within” will be out of date. 
cording to the experts, the chin ani 
cheek dimples which for so many ye:rs 
have added beauty to milady’s smi|: 
are disappearing, and women’s fa 
are becoming harder and _ hari 
Beauty specialists in London now cl: 


' Meat Loaf 


Just the thing for hot weather! 

Requires a pound and a half ot 
veal, three-quarters of a pound 0! 
ham, one-half cf a medium sized 
onion, two eggs, one-half cup 0! 
bread crumbs and half a cup of milk 
, Grind the meats and onion. Add 
the eggs, beaten, and then the bread 
crumbs and milk. Season with pep 
per. (No salt is needed because o 
the ham.) 

Bake in medium oven for about 
one and a half hours, 
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that dimples are as rare as long skirts. 
They point-out that the modern criz 
for slimness is putting a strain on a 
girl’s life, reflected on her face, which 
is hardening, making the dimple a thing 
of the past. 


Clothes Keep Women Young 


“If a woman is middle aged, why 
should her clothes advertise the fact?” 
asks Katherine Cranor, instructor of 
home economics at Iowa State collec. 
Women, she says, cannot afford to :l- 
low themselves to grow old. 

“By all means wear color,” she ai- 
vises, “but choose it well. If you Jo 
not know your best colors get some. 
who understands color to try colors 01 
you and determine which are most !)- 
coming. Color well-chosen gives yout! 
and added charm to maturity. I fee! 
that the softer grayed shades are more 
becoming to the older women than in- 
tense color. The beautiful pastel shades 
of this particular season are wondcr- 
ful for middle aged women. By :!! 
means wear some of them. 

“Many women can wear colors aficr 
the hair has turned gray that they 
would not have dared wear when they 
“were younger. The youth, buoyancy, 
freshness and beauty of coloring of the 
young girl frequently makes it possi!)!« 
for her to wear black, gray and other 
somber’ colors, but the older wom! 
need the soft, grayed, neutral shades «' 
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Latest* Fashions 
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1er Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
yen Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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their most becoming colors to keep the 
world from finding out that they are 
no longer young.” 


Many Uses for Peas 


Not only are peas in good favor gas- 
tronomically but they fit into every- 
thing from soups to salads. Also, they 
are easy to prepare and their food value 
aids in the planning of a well-balanced 
meal. 

There are many ways to serve them. 
Here are just a few: 

Housewife’s Delight—economical way 
to use leftover peas—make a flour-sauce, 
add three-quarters of a cup of dried 
beef and two cups of peas, and serve 
hot on toast with a sprinkling of grated 
cheese. 

Macedoine Salad—appetizing—one 
can of string beans (chopped and drain- 
ed), one can peas, one can red kidney 
beans, three sweet pickles (chopped), 
one sweet pepper (chopped), one-half 
cup diced celery and one cup of salad 
dressing. 

Pea Griddle Cakes—One egg (beaten), 
one cup of milk, two tablespoons sugar, 
two tablespoons melted butter, two 
teaspoons baking powder, two cups of 
peas, one cup of flour. Bake thin. 





Hot Dog, Safety First! 


Be sure your hot dog is actually hot. 
Hot dogs are made up of many pieces 
of raw pork which may contain the 
cysts of worms known as tapeworms 
and trichinae. If these cysts are taken 
into the body they may breed in the 
intestines and cause serious trouble. 
They only safe pork in summer is well 
cooked pork, as the cooking destroys 
the embryo worms. 

Slice your doggies through the middle 
and cook them thoroughly on both 


sides. . 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


589i—A stylish gown good for Sgesed = or embroid- 
ered crepe or voile. Designed for 38, 40, 44, 46, 

50 and 52 inches bust measure. <A 44 inchs bens will re- 
quire 4% yards of material 40 inches wide, together with 
% yard of contrasting material for lining the flare, and 
for band and vestee facings. 


5892—A popular jumper style for misses 16, 18 and 20 
years. An 18 year old will require 1 yard of 27 inch 
lining for the underbody, 1% yards of 40 inch material for 
the blouse together with % yard of contrasting material 
for facings on blouse, belt and for pocket facings and 1% 
yards for the skirt. 

5903—A popular play dress for the youngster 2, 4 and 6 
years. A 4 year design will require 2 yards of 36 inch 
material, together, with % yard of 7 material 
for 24 on collar, cuffs. and legbands, and for pockets. 

A simple daytime dress particularly becoming to 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch desi; esign will require 2% yards of 40 inch material to- 
gether with % yard of contrasting material for facing on 
belt and trimming tab. 


5890—Simple | ow neat is this morning frock dustened 
for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 
inch design requires 3 yards of 36 inch material. To 
face pocket tabs with contrasting material will require % 
yard 12 inches .wide. 

5897—A dainty fréck for the growing girl, 0 36,1 a and 
14 years. A 10 year design will require Su of 40 
inch material. A sash of ribben will require ee yards. 

5906—The ‘‘little man’’ will be pleased with this new 
suit designed for 2, 4 and 6 years. A 4 year design re- 


+ quires 2% yards of 36 inch material. 
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Show HousewivesAmazi 
New Self Wringing Mop 


Men and women! Take orders for sensational new self-wring- 
ing mop—“Lucky7.” Make BIG money easier and quicker 
than you ever dreamed possible. No experience needed. 


Entirely New—Different 
Remarkable device wrings mops PERFECTLY DRY. Hands 
do not touch water. Just turn handle on mop—wrings out 
water in a jiffy. Eliminates disagreeable task of back-breaking, 
hand-ruining old style mopping. Superivr to any 
other mop. Most reasonably priced. 


Buy Quickly—You'll find $10 a day easy. 
Ralph Huggins cleared §7 in an hour! James 
Carter sold six dozen in three days! G. 
Kinsley pew $7.25 first day! YOU 
CAN, TOO. Write pumodiotely for 
full details and FREE MOP offer. 

7, 
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THE DELPHOS MOP CO. 











1568 Washington St. 
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PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, “simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You cap repay the favor by 
telling your friends: if not, thelossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
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* Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 
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a Oo Es end bunions forever with my new Pedodyne 

Solvent treatment. Pain stops almost instantly. 

Actual reduction of the i of tho growth starts 

so fast that your next pair of shoes can be a size 
ler -- often two sizes smaller. 


full 
t teed I 
men’ ae to bring complete results may be 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. K-246 
180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, Hlinowe 





A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never been told betore. 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph. Mo. 


Heals Leg Trouble 


Viscose Method stops pain from Varicose Veins, 
Milk Leg, Phiebitis. Reduces swollen legs. 
Positively heals leg sores while you work. Send 
now for FREE BOOK. P. A. Viscose Co., 1038 
8. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


COUGH STOPPED OR NO PAY 


Write for free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bldg | Nashville. Tenn. 


telling how it is done. 
Earn $15 écom. sewing aprons; abso- 
LAD 4 ES. lutely no selling; experience unnecessary; 
ene cut. Addressed envelope brings 
instructions. ALPHA, 202 Market Street, Paterson, N. J, 





















The Prince of Avilion or — 
The Romance of Tarlton Byng 






Our Popular Home 


fore, this wonderful rl ea 
is a beautiful novel of ronan 


until just pres preceding th 





fore ina book. Send Ne 





Petes by FD WARMER CO. IC 





us 3Oc 
tot books and a 


ise 
on approval. Is thisfair? You 
ONLY SO CENTS after . 8. W 


2 Wonderful Books Given Away 


, THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION, 
now has a circulation exceeding 300,000 copies. We are out to make it 500,- 
000 or more, which will enable us to increase our advertising rates. There- 
Prince of Avilion by Frieda Dietz Pollard 
ce, plenty of life, action and thrills, butit is 
more than a ao it portrays Virginian life from the days of Washington 
¢ Civil War. 157 pages (about 125,000 words). Ruby 
the by Libbie Sprague Phillips is also anin- 
tensely omens story though of a different appeal. Itis flooded with 
mystery and pathos. An 84 page book (about 75,000 words). The Illus- 
trated Companion is a monthly magazine for the home. Contents stories, 
Household Topics, Editorials on current events, fashions, sermons by a 
popular Divine etc.—Price 50c per year. 
of stories carried in our magazine, een ye we published both wooo, beg 
with order. See all before you 


ae one this advertisement with your name and address 
within oS ae and we will send them all 


€O., DEPT. BPF, 90 Cb 





















two books are characteristic 


with a prom- 
magazine (12 months) for 
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~~ END SICKNESS 


THIS NEW WAY 


No medicine, drugs or dieting. Just @ light, 
small, comfortable, inexpensive Radio-Active 
Pad, worn on the ‘pack y day and over the 
stomach at night. Sold on free‘trail. You can 
be sure it is helping you before you ‘buy it. 
Over 100,000 sold on this plan. Thousands 
have written us that it healed them of Neuritis, 
Rheumatism, High Blood Pressure, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Heart, Lungs, Liver, Kid- 
ney and Bladder trouble, etc. No matter what 
you have tried; or what your trofible may be, 
try Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad at our 
risk. Write today for FREE Trial offer and 
descriptive literature. Radium Appliance Co., 
971 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
No Metal 

Neege t/ Arch Sapport 

( Fully Patented) 


It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
Write for free book and state- 
ments from doctors and users. 


., Louisville, Ky. | 



























lust rub it on. 





Eisenia See : 
Getting Up Nights 


CAN BE STOPPED bg be tid of this’ strength: 





sapping ailment, have more pep, be free from arming 
sensation, pain in oe groins, backache ang weakness, I'll 
send you PROSTON oe free and’ postpaid under 
plain wrapper. No obligation; no cost. If it cures your 
trouble you can repay the favor by telling your friends—if 
not, the loss is — A | send me wom pane and 
prove you can feel years youn rid of 
, trouble. THE "PROSTONE co. Westport Station, 


. P, Kansas City, 
DROPSY WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
te 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


'e Curable. Guaranteed 
oeemene ee germ. 
uto ng an rman 

cook oamenan and d other skin 
troubles. No mussy salves 
or ointments. Baey to use, 


bef 
B 
Pe 3 BOO Cora 464 Holland Bidg., SPRINGFIELD, 1 M0, 


Fl LMS sure roll developed and 
printed for20c. Acme Foto 


Service, 1217 W, Monroe St., Dept. 35, Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE $25.00 Daily 


selling colored RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, Red, Blue 
Green, etc, $2.95 Hat Free. Commissions daily. Outfit FREE. 
Elliott Bradley, 241 VanBuren, Dept. BF-8, Chicago 
AS I 4 MA you want. If it cures, send 

$1; if not, don’t. Write today. 


Address W. K. STERLIME, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY,O. 


STOP HAY FEVER frmucs, taeirrs 


give positive—quick re- 
lief. Successful, scientific treatment. Refund guaranteed. Im- 
proves health—builds a uenath. Price $1 postpaid, Order direct— 
TODAY! REMU COMPANY, Box 99, Lansing. Mich. 


CANCER == 


Free Uiustrated 
Dr. Williams Sanatorium, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a sym patch for instantly mending leaks in 
+f utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





TREATED ONE 








Developed and Printed. 
Fast service—Trial offer, 
6 prints any size or 6 expo- 




















or HAY FEVER Treatment 
mailed on trial. State which 
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Mites Killed Wild Pigeons 

What became of the passenger or. wild 
pigeons? Many theories have been ad- 
vanced to account for the disappearance of 
these birds. The most plausible I have 
ever heard is that they were destroyed by 
the black chicken mite. As I understand 
it this parasite was imported from Europe 
about 1860. It took it 25 or 30 years to 
spread over the entire United States, and 
today is one of the worst pests the poultry- 
man has to contend with. The writer who 
advanced this theory stated that in the 
late ’70’s and early ’80’s he had seen thou- 
sands of dead squabs under the trees where 
the pigeons were nesting. Upon exami- 
nation they were found to be literally 
covered with these chicken mites.—G,. H. 
Little, Eleanor, Il. 


Smelling Sense of Birds 


It seems it has always been a debatable 
question whether buzzards find their food 
by sight or by scent. I know by practical 
experience they find it by scent. When I 
was a boy my father owned a female dog 
and she had six pups. My father did not 
want the pups and he told me to take them 
off in the woods and kill them. I put them 
in an old basket and carried them off and 
killed them and threw them down on the 
ground. Pretty soon tHe mother found 
them and carried them all’back to the bed. 
I then took them off in the woods and I 
found where a stump had burned out a 
hole at least two feet deep. I threw the 
pups in the hole and filled the hole full of 
rocks. On the third day after that I passed 
by and there were six buzzards standing 
around that hole. I know there was no 
chance for them to see those pups and if 
they did not smell them how did they know 
they were there? 

Another time after I was grown I was 
plowing with a two horse plow. I killed a 
very large snake. I put the snake in the 
furrow and ran another furrow over it and 
covered the shake up completely. On the 
fourth day after that there were atleast a 
dozen buzzards around where that snake 
was covered entirely up. So I am bound to 
say that buzzards find their food by scent.— 
F, M. Williamson, Mount Dora, Fla. 


The Compleat Angler 


In the Pathfinder I noticed an account of 
the burning of Izaak Walton’s cottage at 
Shallow Ford in England. I know thecottage 
well, have been inside and through it and 
am greatly interested in all that concerns 
Izaak, for my eldest brother and myself 
owned jointly the house in which he is sup- 
posed to have been born, There appears to 
be no doubt. that it was so. My brother 
from his knowledge of Izaak’s history and 
his possession of pictures was able to be 
of great assistance to the publishers in 
compiling two editions of the “Compleat 
Angler,” especially the 100th “Edition de 
Luxe,” now in my possession. I gave the 
other one with which he was connected to 
the Madison Library. The de luxe edition 
was printed, I believe, from a copy once 
owned by my brother, one that was printed 
during Izaak’s lifetime—John J. Marsh, 
Madison, Conn. 


What One Sow Did! 


A few years ago a neighbor of mine clear- 
ed a boundary of mountain land and plant- 
ed it in corn. After building a seven-rail 
fence around the field he was still troubled 
with his old sow getting into the corn field. 
Finally, after losing many days stopping 
up holes in the fence, he discovered by 





BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 359-09 O*tty. We 
Superior, Chicago 


everything. Distributors, Opt 170.429 W. 


Ce ae Pe g 


tracks that the sow was going through a 


hollow chestnut log which the fence was 
built across. So he took special care i, 
stopping this log, but he was still troubled 
with the rogue. After spending many day 

investigating and watching he saw th 

razor-back go one day to a steep hill back 
of the field and take hold of a loose- ended 

grapevine and swing over the fence an 

drop over in the corn patch. This inciden: 
occurred in the mountains of eastern Ken 
tucky.—Robert L. Shore, Dock, Ky. 


Bowie Fought Duel 


Rev. Homer §S, Thrall in his “Pictoria! 
History of Texas,” published in 1897, ha 
the following to say about the Bowie knif. 

“James Bowie was a native of Georgia 
but in 1802 he removed with his family t., 
Catahoula parish, La. Here Rezin P. Bowi 
manufactured the celebrated knife whic) 
bears his name and presented one to hi 
brother James to be used in hunting. The 
length of the original knife was nine ani 
a quarter inches and its width one and » 
half inches. It had a single edge and 
straight blade. James Bowie had a quarre! 
on hand and had been once waylaid ani 
shot. He was expecting another attack, dni 
his brother gave him the knife to be used 
in case of necessity. Without any forma! 














A denizen of the West. Remarkable photo- 
graph of a coyote sent to Pathfinder by Santa 
Rosa, Mercantile Co., Santa Rosa, N. Mex. 








challenge the two parties met on a sani 
bank or bar in the Mississippi river on the 
10th of September, 1827. At the first fire 
James Bowie was shot down, and Norris 
Wright, his antagonist, was advancing upon 
him when Bowie drew the knife and killed 
him. One or two others were killed in the 
melee. Rezin Bowie long afterwards said 
that neither he nor his brother James hai 
ever fought a duel. This statement was 
made to vindicate the character generally 
ascribed to the Bowies.”—C. H. Church, 
Acworth, Tex. 





Grant and Lee 


General Robert E. Lee and General Ulys- 
ses S. Grant met at least once after tlic 
surrender at Appomattox. In the spring 
of 1869, somewhat more than a year before 
Lee’s death, the former Confederate com 
mander-in-chief made a visit to Baltimo 
in the interests of a railroad between 
Staunton and Salem which the Valley Rail- 
road Co. was contemplating. After leaving 
Baltimore General Lee stopped at Was)- 
ington. It had been intimated to Lee that 
it would be agreeable to President Grau! 
to receive him. So General Lee and some 
friends, upon their arrival in the capital, 
drove immediately to the White House and 
called on the président. It was merely 2 
call of courtesy and the interview lasted 
about 15 minutes. My opinion has always 
been that these two men had an admiration 
for each other which they would never 
admit—Thomas E, Brown, Philadelphia. 
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Free to Asthma and 
Hay Fever Sufferers 


Free Trial of Method That Anyone 
Can Use Without Discomfort 
or Loss of Time 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
sthma or Hay Fever; if you choke as if each 
isp for breath was the very last, don’t fail to 
nd at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a 
free trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
vhere you live or whether you have any faith 
any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
ee trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried what you thought was the best skill 
known to cope with the most terrible attacks 
of Asthma, if you are discouraged beyond hope, 
send for-this free trial. Simply mail coupon 
below. Do it to-day. 








| FREE TRIAL COUPON 
FRONTIER ASTHMA CO. 
1646-E Frontier Bide, 462 Niagara St. 
Bulfalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method te: 











How to Heal Leg Sores 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose Ul- 
cers, I will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my famous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for all time by using my com- 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. ‘Simply send your name 
and address.to Dr. H. J. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 
Westport Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


409 Acres, 27 Cows, Crops,etc. 
At $20 an Acre 


Almost next village; usually cuts 100 tons hay; good 8- 
room house, large barn for many cows & heavy crops, 
Owner sells at $8500 & horses, 27 cows, complete equip- 
ment, crops included; part cash. Detatls pe. 54 illus. 
catalog. Free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., 
New York City. 


1863 —SALESMEN—1927 


Wanted AGENTS, also salesmen capable of organizing sales 
force. We have manufactured fine shirts and pajamas since 1863; 
recently we decided to sell our product direct. Write for our line 
andfree samples. Thisis a wonderful opportunity. 


BOSTONIAN MFG. CO., 72 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BOYS! GIRLS! Earn $1 


Or Valuable Premium Easily selling only 12 boxes E-Z-T Skin 
Salve at 25c or 20 bottles Perfume at 15c or 30 packages Sachet 
Powders at 10c or 30 packages Bluing at10c. Order NOW—Stite 
Which—We Trust You—F xtra Premium for Promptness. Address 


ARCH B. KING, Box 262, THOMASTON, GA. 


NERVE EXHAUSTION 2°". 
headaches, ner- 

v ousness, neuritis, rheumatism, loss of weight, brain fatigue, poor 
emory, depression, fear, lostambition, physical, mental, weakness, 

he -artsymptoms, indigestion, Constipation, weak eyes, haggard face 
etc. Restore Nerve Force and Health by Correct Eating. Ednca- 
tional booklet 10c, Vital Diet, 18N, 811 N. Fourth St,, Camden, N. J. 


Make $18 a Day and More 


Everyone needs shoes. Sell Mason’ 's all-leather shoes below store 
es. 85 stvles—men's,women’s,children’s. No experience needed. 


Big outfit FREE. Mason Shoe Mfg. Co. , Dpt.78, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Simple h 
PYORRHEA 3° gulch refie, Libera 
CHECKED jab Grn abo: 


AGENTS s:: FREE 22°55. 
Toilet articles, perfume, spectalties. Wonderfully profitable. 
LaDERMA Co., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


KODA lm me trial offer, one film devel- 
ts and one enlargement 

PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A, WELLS. MINN. 
and Lack of Contro of Urin of Urine 


da six prints 
pa Dest film, all for 25 cents silver. 
BED WETTING iiss. ro ee 


STUDY BOOKKEEPIN Shorthand, Touch Typewrit- 


ing, Business oe gy nee 

nghtathome. Wefurnish everything. a Vernon 
Scheol of Home Study, Barr Bidg., 910 17th St. Rm.P , WashsDec, 
5-Color Multi-Use Penell—Writes Black, Blue, Violet, Red, 


Creen—mechanical marvel, seld world over. Fuirelends, Send 
1, stamps or M.O. SP, CO. Suite 1608-52,104 Sth AV., NEW YORK 
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Gems from Exchanges 


A Police Court Spree 
Elmira (N. Y.) Telegram—Llewellyn Blow 
was sentenced to 30 days in the Broome 
county jail after pleading to a charge of 
driving an automobile while intoxicated in 
police court today. 
Sent in by Peter J. Butler, Bath. 








Versatile 

Seattle (Wash.) Times—Believed to have 
been worrying over his approaching trial, 
John Holmes shot and killed himself, then 
set fire to his house, 

Sent in by Mrs. Nena Faulkner, Seattle, 
and W. F. Leavell, Sultan. 

Why, Mother, You Look So Strange! 

Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune—(adv.)— 
FOR SALE: Rhode Island pullets and two 
roosters, and Silver Wyandotte pulletts, 
all laying. Will make splendid mothers. 
7828 South J street. 

Sent in by C. O. Shupe, Olympia. 


Isn’t She Cute? 








Washington (D. C.) Star—Marian, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank D———, 2122 
—th street, northwest. (Edmonston) 





A Lonesome Georgia Peach 
Atlanta (Ga.) Georgian—328 JACKSON, 
N. E—yYoung bus. girl desires roommate, 
semi-private home; steam heat, also young 
man, WA, 5418. 
Sent in by Paul V. Ray, Atlanta. 


New Method ; 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette—(adv.)— 
Rabbits, also apples, 20c peck. Maxam’s, 
Park and Ransom, Dial 5041. 


Page the S. P. C. C.! 

Oil company circular—The infectious 
bite of.the mosquito is poisonous to many, 
especially children. Spray them with Gulf 
Venom. Kill them instantly. 

Sent in by J. L. M. 


Drumming Up Trade ' 

The Pathfinder (alas, alas!)—After an- 
nouncing that henceforth communism and 
anarchy would not be tolerated in Chile, 
Premier Ibanez caused the arrest of more 
than 100 persons. A number were exported. 

Sent in by T. B. Layland, Los Angeles. 


A Monte Carlo Killing 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press— 
Gamblers at the Monte Carlo casino were 
thrown into confusion when an unidenti- 
fied man committed suicide by shooting at 


one of the gaming tables. 
Sent in by George B. Scholten, Neshanio, N: J, 





CHEERFULNESS 
Live in the sunshine; don’t live in the 
gloom, 
Carry some gladness, the world to illume, 
Live. in the sunshine—God meant if for 
you; 
Live as the birds live and sing the day 
through. 



















Own a Large Free’ 
a 3 


Shirt Business v 
Make BIG MONEY Easily /~ * 


Here is a splendid chance to step into a 
high-class business without capital— 
without experience—and make $85 a ; 
week.» Represent Sinclair Shirt Mfg. 
Co. Call everywhere. Show finest 
selection of shirts. Striking new pat- 
terns and high quality fabrics. Perfect 
Suing she: ae, shoulders and collars, 
ry prices. Amazing how quick- 

ly you secure orders. Soon you will have a 
ving business that pays big, steady profits 


Make $85 Weekly 


Men or women--we show how to make 
money in this ‘dignified Gecknsae. We supply 
everythi 





Work all or spare time. W 
* once for FREE sam ples, —— 


ons sncaaae mre. ar edhe 83 Samples 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Can be cured. Write me to- 
day and I will send you a free 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 


FFERERS 


a 

















SU 


res, leg ulcers and skin disorders, 
an learning of the marvelous results secured by users 

“‘Weck’s’’—The Wonder Cream of Washington that is sold 
with a money-back guarantee. Mr. Lehman suffered 44 







years and is now 95% well A trial will convince you 
that ‘‘Weck’s’” is a gift to humanity. It is used and 
recomfnended by great hospitals and physicians. Send 506 
or write for further information. Territory open for hus 


Washington Chemical Corp., 910 {7th St.,N. W. Wash, D. C. 


(i Callouses 


Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once tothe wonderful 
f medication in this thin, comfortable plaster, You 
walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nag- 
ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
acids and poisons. Medicated COMFI-TAPB 


Stops Ps Pain Instantly 


Absorbs all hard growths withoutin: 
a ay be or , healing. Big 

g juare inches, lasts most families yea 

send 91 as and if not satisfied after trying.xetfullretu 
LABORATORY. Box P Burlington, Vt. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


ter being deaf for 25 years, . 
es 





















them. ite me and 
- we tell Fou) a true. pto ae 
youhear Address” Sx® Medicated EarjDrom 


REO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (inc.) 
Q Geman Bidg., 2589 Weedward. Detroit, Mich. « 


Sex secrets 


j2-page book fe ** tells the truth about sex 
a 3 Laws’ of x Life {fer mistakes to avoid, signs of ex- 
i) orga) enic: Ss, se 
tion, spooning, diseases, ot, ori fag to maidens: conception, and 
scores of int su 121 illustrations. 
Frank earless! Nothins withhel: 
for a copy. Pay 


Send no Mone only ofan upon arrival, 


postage, 
if not satisfactc 
FRANKLIN ASSN. 156 N. in Salle Streak. Devt, 8935. CHICAGO 


HAVE YOUR FAVORITE FILMS 
ENLARGED $ 


5x8 Inches; Oil-Colored: Framed; , 
EASEL BACK. G.E. Saunders, 
329 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass, 


Tremendous PROFITS 


oO) tin 
STAR POP CORN MACHINES 
Lowest Priced; easy terms. 
STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 1236 N. Clark, CHICAGO 


TOBACCO<:.<: Or Snuff‘ Habit 


Cured Or No Pay 
‘ull treatment sent 

yj eng de me at Used by over 

oat Reon arn Cs Superba Co.. N.T.10. Baltimore, Md. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 57<°siw risnEn 


MFG, CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE. ST. LOUIS, fo. 
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ceases. 




















GREAT FUN sreiivee fea a8e. kt towerd, 
Family Herald, 3442 Gleason Ave., Loe Angeles, Calf. 
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Small Brother—Sister’s expecting you, Mr, 
Matteossian, 

Matteossian (delighted)—Really? Here’s 
a quarter for you, my lad. How do you 
know? 

Small Brother—Cos she’s gone out. 


“What a pretty name your maid has!” re- 
marked the visjtor. 

“Oh, that isn’t her real name,” was the 
reply; “we call her ‘Dawn’ because she’s 
always breaking !” 


Judge—What did you do when you. saw 
the deceased? The officer says you neither 
slowed down nor turned out. 

Defendant—I took all precautions, your 
Honor. I blew my horn and cursed him. 














Exasperated Diner—Waiter, what is this, 
a dirty plate or the beefsteak I ordered? — 
Madrid Buen Humor. 








‘Small Brother—What’s a maxim, Tommy? 

Tommy—Aw, that’s somethin’ that tells 
how good it is to do somethin’ you don’t 
wanter. 


Salesman (showing customer golf stock- 
ings)—Surprising value, sir. Worth double 
the money. Latest pattern, fast colors, 
holeproof, won’t shrink, and it’s a good 
yarn. 

Customer—Yes, and very well told! 


Telephone Operator—Will you give me 
your initials, please? 

Old Lady—B. P. 

Operator—B for beer? 


Old Lady -(indignantly)—No; B_ for 
Bertha. 

“B-r-r! It’s chilly in here. Has the stove 
gone out?” : 

“Yes, it has.” 


“Well, why don’t you light it?” 
*‘T can’t. It went out—with the install- 
ment collector.” 


“Just think, while I was out at the cafe 
the other night a burglar entered my 
house.” 

“Did he get anything?” 

“Tl say he did! My wife thought it was 
me coming home.” 


*“You were always a fault-finder !” growl- 

ed his wife. 
“Yes, dear,” 

found you.” 


Wife (to husband shaving her neck)— 
Ouch! Oh, Tom, that razor is terrible. 

Hub—Yes, dear, it’s the one you used to 
sharpen your pencils. I saved it for this 
purpose. 


responded the husband, . “I 


Bore—Haven’t I met you some place be- 
fore? 

Bored—Possibly; sometimes I get a lit- 
tle careless where I go. 


Among those summoned to serve on the 
jury was a woman who wished to be ex- 
cused, “Well, madam, why don’t you wish 
to. serve on the jury?” asked the judge. 

“P’'m opposed to capital punishment.” 
“But this is merely a case in which a wife 


is suing her husband for an accounting. It 
seems slfe gave him $500 to pay. down on a 
handsome fur coat and he is alleged to have 
lost the money at poker.” 

The woman juror spoke up promptly: 
“Pll serve. Maybe I’m wrong about capital 
punishment.” 


Marie says she believes in being young 
while she can.” 

“Oh, Marie has done better than that the 
past five years. She’s been young while 
she couldn’t.” 


Minnie—I do hate to play cards with a 
bad loser, don’t you? 

George—Oh, I don’t know. Id rather 
play with a bad loser than any kind-of a 
winner. 


Yvonne—A guy once told me this here 
violin was over a hundred years old. 

Xerxes—Don’t worry; seems to sound 
*most as good as new, 





The new country constable was being in- 
itiated into the mysteries of his duties by 
the resident sergeant, who warned him to 
keep a particularly sharp look-out for in- 
toxicated motorists. 

“And how will I know they’re drunk, sir?” 

“If you have any doubt ask the suspect 
to repeat after you, ‘Surely. Susan should 
suit Sam’ !” 

“Very good, sir; I’ll write that down.” 

Later in the day a motor-car pulled up 
outside the police-station and unloaded the 
new constable with a handkerchief tied 
round his head, He had dislocated his jaw. 


























Crafty Husband—Well, Evelyn, I always 
say, “What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander.” —Judge. 








A well-known official of a telephone com- 
pany was rudely aroused from his slumbers 
by the ringing of the telephone. After 
bruising his knee on a chair, he reached 
the phone. “Hello,” he growled, 

“Are you an official of the telephone com,y 
pany?” asked the voice. 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“Tell me,” said the voice, “how it feels 
to get out of bed at two o’clock to answer a 
wrong number.” 


Client—I called to say that I found the 
watch I thought had been stolen. 

Detective—What a pity! I had such a 
good clue to the thief. 


A party was paying a visit to East Lon- 
don, and for one of their number the end- 
less row of buckets. in a dredger at the 
docks seemed to have a great fascination. 
While the others went off to enjoy .them- 
selves this man kept his gaze fixed firmly 
on the dredger. - 

Several hours later his friends found him 


at the same spot. 
train would leave without him if he dj, 


not hurry, he exclaimed: “I don’t care: |’, 


When they told him ¢}, 





counted 11,963, and I mean to see the |,.: 


bucket if I stay all night!” | 


“Boy, I met one smooth woman at {! 
dance; a countess from some forei 
country.” 

“Russia?” 

“Not much; her husband was with h. 

















Boltie=thinn, me tide’s coming in a 


Uncle’s asleep. 
Mary—Well, don’t bother him. 






know he is always in a bad humor when any- 


body wakes him up—tLondon Opinion. 








Marguerita—I suppose your husband | 
taken on new life since he’s been sleep 
out of doors in that open tent. 

Wilhemina—Well, I guess he has; ju 
ing by the way he scratches himself. 


“It’s terrible the way our cook aly 
boils the eggs too hard.” 

“You’re lucky. I can’t get one to 
with me that long,” 


“Bragson talks a great deal about 
family tree.” 

“Yes, a family tree is much like o! 
trees; the smallest twigs do the most 
tling.” 


A woman who was living in a hote!) 
San Francisco hired a Chinese boy. ‘ 
said, “What’s your name?” 

“Fu You Tsein Mei,” said he. 

“Your name is too long. Tl 
John.” 

“What’s your name?” said he. 

“Mrs. Elmer Edward MacDonald.” 

“Your name too long. TH call 
Charlie.” 


call 


Jones—Did your son go through coll: 

Smith—Not quite. 
course and went only as far as the roo! 

Reporter—Was any one of your ances! 
highly honored? 

Film Star—Why, yes, my grandfath« 
was named after him. 


“1 see Goldbaum had a fire last nig 
“Vell, he’s a nice feller; he deserves 











A symbelical study of life —Columbi- 


Jester. 








it 


He took a chemist! 


The little boy had gone to the railwa 


station to see his father off on a visit. A 
the usual farewells, kisses,-and- wavin 


handkerchiefs the train pulled out, and (/ 


youngster gazed after it until it had 


appeared. Presently a locomotive came | 


sight pulling a train the same length as | 


one that had taken his father away, an’ °° 


it entered the station he clapped his ha''> 


excitedly. 
“Mamma!” he shouted, 
train back again! Daddy forgot somethin: 





“Here comes | 


he 
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